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Island Is Experiencing Economic Reorientation 


Postwar Economy of Taiwan, 


a Crucial Area of East Asia 


Artruur A. SIMPSON 


FAR EASTERN BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OIT, 
VU. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


I, THE FALL of 1945, the admin- 
istration of the island of Taiwan was 
taken over by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, ending 50 years of domi- 
nation by Japan. Taiwan, which has 
been widely known as Formosa, lies 
about 100 miles off the coast of China, 
opposite the Province of Fukien. It has 
an area of approximately 13,900 square 
miles and a population now estimated at 
7,000,000. A high range of mountains 
from north to south forms the backbone 
of the island—the eastern side being ex- 
ceedingly steep and craggy and the 
western slope flat and well suited to agri- 
culture. The Pescadores, a group of 
islands located between Taiwan and the 
China coast, are also incorporated into 
the Taiwan Provincial government. 

The spread of civil war in China has 
caused important developments in the 
economic outlook and political position 
of Taiwan. The movement of a large 
refugee population from the mainland, 
and transfers of Nationalist military 
forces to the island have imposed a bur- 
den upon Taiwan’s resources. Commu- 
nist control of the China. seaboard has 
necessitated a reorientation of the over- 
sea economic relationships of Taiwan 
developed since 1945. This article 
examines the economy of the island in 
the light of these factors. 

Under the Japanese, Taiwan had a 
twofold value: first, as a colony which 
could supply foodstuffs and other raw 
materials for homeland consumption or 
re-export, and, secondly, as a base for 
military operations in the Japanese plans 
for expansion throughout Southeast 
Asia. The second phase of development 
tended to strengthen Taiwan's independ- 
ence of the Japanese regime, since mili- 
tary planning called for a greater de- 
gree of self-sufficiency, such as the 
establishment of improved transporta- 
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tion facilities, electric power, and 
food-processing and other industries 
which prior to the late 1920’s had been 
confined primarily to Japan proper. 

Thus, the large part of Taiwan’s in- 
dustry has been established during the 
past 25 years and, from a technical and 
equipment standpoint, may be assumed 
to be relatively modern when compared 
with mainland China. However, in 
many instances, the haste in which the 
Japanese established industrial units re- 
sulted in incomplete planning and a dis- 
regard for labor- and _ cost-saving 
practices. Many plants that were trans- 
ferred to Taiwan from Japan were in 
poor condition, with the result that a 
number of the less important second-line 
industries, while useful, do not approach 
western standards of efficiency and 
mechanization. 


Keonomy Mainly Agricultural 


TAIWAN'S ECONOMY is primarily ag- 
ricultural, and the greater share of the 
industrial activity takes the form of 
processing of agricultural products. 
Rice and sugar accounted for more than 


ae 
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one-half of the prewar total production 
value and more than 70 percent of the 
value of all exports. In 1937, the total 
value of farm products exclusive of the 
value of production of the food-proc- 
essing industries was in excess of 
US$100,000,000. The importance of ag- 
riculture can be seen from the following 
table showing the value of production in 
1941 as compared with 1937: 


Taste 1.—Value of Taiwan's Production 
in 1937 and 1941 
ye 1937 (Y1= 1941 (Y1 
a US$0.2879) US$0.2°44) 

Yen Yen 
Agricultural products 402, 947, 000 568, 904, 000 
Timber 16, 664, 000 40, 062, 000 
Fishery products 16, 837, 000 54, 035, 000 
Industrial products 374, 931, 000 646, 767, 000 
Mining products 36, 200, 000 92, 210, 000 
Total 847, 579, 000 | 1, 401, 978, 000 


Prewar Statistics give the total land 
area of Taiwan as 8,889,101 acres. At the 
end of 1938, the cultivated land was re- 
ported as 2,119,930 acres, divided into 
1,301,972 acres of wet fields and 817,958 


acres of dry fields. About 800,000 acres 





Drydocks at Keelung, Taiwan. 





of this land were used for double crop- 


ping. Thus cultivated land comprised 
23.85 percent of the total area of the 
island and about 45 percent of the plains 
area. The cultivated area in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 2,055,000 acres, a relatively 
small decrease below 1938, when popula- 
tion gains and the land used for the 
wartime construction of airports and 
industrial sites are considered. 

Taiwan is self-sufficient in basic food- 
stuffs and, in addition to rice and sugar, 
can produce an exportable surplus of 
sweetpotatoes, vegetables, fruits, tea, 
camphor, and essential oils. These sur- 
pluses are the cash crops of the Tai- 
wanese farmers. 


Rice 

Taiwan’s value to China in the post- 
war period has been her rice production 
and potential surpluses; formerly about 
one-half of the annual rice crop, or 650,- 
000 metric tons, was shipped to Japan. 
Despite the increase in the island’s popu- 
lation from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000, and 
a shortage of fertilizers, which reduced 
postwar production of rice to 1,150,000 
metric tons, it is believed that annual ex- 
ports of 300,000 to 400,000 tons were pos- 
sible, although recorded exports were 
substantially smaller. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration granted Tai- 
wan 41,000 long tons of fertilizer for the 
planting of the midsummer 1949 rice 
crop and an additional 54,000 long tons 
are being made available for February- 
March 1950 planting. As a result of the 
receipt of this fertilizer, the production 
goal of rice for the 1949-50 crop year has 
been set at 1,400,000 metric tons. Do- 
mestic consumption of rice has increased 
considerably during the postwar years, 
principally because of the controlled 
price for this staple established by the 
Taiwan authorities, which brings it with- 
in the income of that portion of the 
population formerly dependent upon the 
lower-priced sweetpotatoes as a basic 
foddstuff. 


Sugar 

Sugarcane cultivation in Taiwan was 
introduced on a small scale by the Dutch 
and Chinese prior to 1895. Owing to 
Japan’s dependence on foreign markets 
for sugar, the Japanese developed im- 
proved strains of cane in Taiwan through 
the years, expanded acreage, and con- 
structed modern sugar refineries: It is 
believed that the creation of a sugar in- 
dustry on the island was motivated by 
the desire to obtain a source of supply 
within the Japanese Empire, thereby con- 
ser¥ing the foreign exchange required for 
imports of this commodity, with the suit- 
ability of Taiwan for sugarcane cultiva- 
tiori a secondary consideration. It is gen- 
erally conceded by the present-day sugar 
interests that climatic conditions are not 
favorable for cane cultivation north of 
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Taichung, a city almost halfway down 
the island. 

Cane yield per acre is low in rela- 
tion to other producing areas, with the 
postwar yield at 12.5 short tons in the 
1946-47 season and 13.8 in the 1947-48 
season, as compared with the Philippines 
(16.1 short tons in 1947 and 17.2 tons in 
1948) or with Louisiana and Florida (16.8 
short tons in 1947 and 20.8 tons in 1948). 
A lack of fertilizers is undoubtedly an 
important factor in the low cane yield 
per acre, but, in view of the absence of 
foreign exchange with which to pay for 
imports of fertilizer, those quantities that 
have been obtained are being utilized in 
rice production. 

While production of sugar amounted to 
nearly 1,000,000 metric tons in 1938 and 
approximately 1,400,000 tons in 1939, 
postwar production has lagged far be- 
hind this figure. Production amounted 
to about 500,000 metric tons in 1948, but 
is expected to decrease considerably dur- 
ing 1949, as low world sugar prices have 
resulted in decreased acreage planted to 
this crop. 


Sugar Versus Rice 

The question of sugar versus rice was 
a controversial issue during the Japanese 
administration and has so continued in 
the postwar years. Prior to the war, the 
relative acreage devoted to the two crops 
varied from time to time, depending 
upon the rice requirements of the Japa- 
nese mainland. Sugarcane cultivation 
was increased or decreased by means of 
a system of bonus payments and lower 
taxes on acreage devoted to cane in con- 
junction with a planned curtailment of 
water on land suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of rice. 

According to press reports this ques- 
tion presented itself in the postwar pe- 
riod when the Chinese Nationalist 
Government desired to extend the is- 
land’s sugar industry in order to obtain 
foreign exchange, while the Provincial 
government desired to increase rice pro- 
duction. The farmer prefers to culti- 
vate rice because by double cropping he 
is able to get from it a larger return 
than from sugar which has a 14- to 
18-month growing period. With the 
loss of the mainland to the Chinese 
Communists and the decline in the world 
price of sugar, during 1949, it was de- 
cided to reduce greatly the sugar acreage 
by limiting planting to the southern half 
of the island. 


Sweet potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes are grown throughout 
the island and during the entire year. 
The potatoes are used as food, animal 
fodder, and in dried form for the manu- 
facture of alcohol and starch. Human 
consumption was large prior to the Pa- 
cific war, as sweetpotatoes were sub- 
stituted in part for the rice diet because 


of their lower cost. The Japanese en- 
couraged production, as the surplus Was 
used to manufacture butyl alcohol. 

Postwar human consumption has de. 
creased owing to the low rice prices, gj. 
though the natives continue to subsist 
on this staple which can be cultivate on 
the steep mountain slopes. The Chai-yj 
solvent plant, which has been repaireg 
expected to operate at one-fourth capac. 
ity during 1949, and to use 12,000 tons of 
dried sweetpotatoes. Despite the rice 
shortage in China proper, exports of 
sweetpotatoes have been prevented, by 
heavy transportation costs, from reach. 
ing their high prewar levels. 
Tea 

Once competing in world markets with 
India and Ceylon teas, Taiwan or 
Formosan tea attained a reputation of 
universal scope as a result of Japanese 
promotion efforts and careful grading of 
export shipments. The restoration of 
the tea plantations, which utilize the 
steep terraced slopes for the most part 
unsuitable for other crops, is one of the 
major agricultural projects in Taiwan. 

The postwar yields of the tea trees 
have run from average to poor, as a re- 
sult of difficulties arising from neglect 
and lack of pruning during the war 
years, insufficient fertilization, and in- 
sects and disease which cannot be com- 
bated until insecticides are made 
available to the growers. The fertilizers 
most needed are ammonium sulphate, 
calclum cyanide, bean cake, night soil, 
and green manure. Owing to shortages 
of fertilizer, it is very doubtful whether 
the first three kinds enumerated above 
can be used onthe tea _ plantations 
for several seasons. Tree disease has 
spread rapidly in the past few years, and 
large quantities of insecticides are 
needed Tea production during 1948 
was estimated at 9,600 metric tons, an 
increase of 2,000 tons over 1947. Pro- 
duction in 1949, however, is estimated at 
3,800 metric tons, a decrease of 50 per- 
cent from expected totals. The spring 
crop decrease was attributed principally 
to unfavorable weather, but the stagnant 
export market and a shortage of opera- 
tional funds contributed to the decline 
in production 


Pineapples 

Pineapples were cultivated in Taiwan 
before the Japanese occupation but did 
not become a large-scale enterprise until 
local canneries were established in the 
1920's. Within 10 years, the island be- 
came the third largest producer of 
canned pineapple in the world. Pine- 
apple cultivation reached its peak in 
1939, when nearly 26,000 acres were har- 
vested for a yield of 145,816 metric tons. 
The acreage has steadily decreased since 
that year, and in 1946, the last year in 
which accurate statistics were main- 
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tained, the total land in cultivation was 
7,813 acres and the yield 17,265 metric 
tons. It is reported that the acreage has 
continued to decrease, and the 1948 cul- 
tivation was estimated at 6,000 acres and 
the yield about 16,000 metric tons. The 
discrepancy in price between pineapple 
and other crops is the main factor in the 
postwar decline of its cultivation. Much 
of the land cleared of pineapple in 1946 
and 1947 is reported to have been re- 
planted to which nets the 
farmer almost three times the returns 
that can be realized from pineapple. 
The experimental farms that formerly 
supplied the farmers with new plants 
now lack the funds to carry on this work 
and confine their activities to the cul- 
tivation of pineapple for the government 
canneries. 


cassava, 


Bananas 


Bananas, which are grown throughout 
the island, constituted one of the four 
leading exports in prewar years, more 
than 10,000 metric tons being exported 
to China and Manchuria and 120,000 
metric tons to Japan in 1938, out of a 
total production of 182,000 metric tons. 
Shipping difficulties, insect blights, and 
the loss of the Japanese market, except 
for small shipments made to SCAP, have 
been severe limiting factors in the post- 
war banana cultivation. In the period 
1938-44, the area planted to bananas 
averaged more than 46,000 acres an- 
nually, while the annual yield averaged 
150,000 metric tons. The 1948 acreage 
was estimated at 35,000, and the yield 
was estimated at slightly over 78,000 
metric tons. Since domestic consump- 
tion of bananas is estimated at 50,000 to 
60,000 metric tons, production over this 
amount is available for export. 

In addition to the foregoing, oranges, 
vegetables, grapefruit, longans, plums, 
pomegranates, persimmons, peaches, 
mangoes, and papayas and other fruits 
are widely grown throughout the foot- 
hills on the western side of the island. 
It is estimated that 12,800 acres were 
planted to orange groves in 1948, which 
yielded approximately 29,500 metric tons 
of oranges. Insect pests and drought 
affected the citrus crops, and the yield 
in 1948 was some 15 percent below the 
1938-44 period. Statistics are not avail- 
able for the other citrus fruits enumer- 
ated above, but these crops. were 
Similarly affected by insects and drought. 
In season these fruits are plentiful on 
the domestic markets, but, with the 
possible exception of oranges and 
papayas, it is doubtful whether there will 
be any exportable surpluses for a num- 
ber of years to come. 


Tobacco 

Complete records of tobacco cultivated 
in Taiwan are not available, but the 
known 1938 planting was 4,089 acres and 
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Scene (1949) in Taipei, Taiwan’s capital. 


the yield 2,896 metric tons. In 1948, 9,710 
acres were planted and the production 
was estimated at 3,365 metric tons, while 
production in 1949 is expected to reach 
8,610 tons, owing to a 71-percent increase 
in acreage and a 23-percent increase in 
Local needs of the to- 
bacco monopoly are estimated at 4,000 


tobacco laborers. 


metric tons, leaving the excess for export. 

The quality of the tobacco has deteri- 
orated in the past few years because of a 
lack of new seed. Steps have been taken 
by the Provincial Tobacco Bureau to cor- 
rect this, and 20 percent of the tobacco 
plants for the 1948 crop were supplied to 
the farmers by the state-owned experi- 
mental farms. 


Cotton 


Efforts to raise cotton in Taiwan have 
been unsuccessful, although the Japa- 
nese were interested in cotton cultivation 
and in 1939 extended the acreage to more 
than 27,000. Apparently the climate and 
the insects present too great an obstacle 
to production, and in some years there 
are almost complete crop failures. Cot- 
ton is urgently needed, however, and in 
the absence of sufficient imports, the Pro- 
vincial government has decided to in- 
crease the acreage. Small amounts of 
cotton were granted to Taiwan during 
1948-1949 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 


Other Farm Products 

In addition to the foregoing, Taiwan 
also produces substantial amounts of 
jute and sisal, although the island has 
always been dependent upon imports of 
these commodities for bagging agricul- 
tural products. Production of jute in 
1948 was estimated at 13,500 metric tons, 
or about 25 percent of requirements, 


while production of sisal was believed to 
have been less than 2,000 metric tons— 
far short of requirements. 


Agricultural Problems 


THE PRIMARY agricultural problem of 
Taiwan is to lower tenants’ rents in or- 
der to afford an economic incentive to 
the farmers, and to remove agrarian un- 
rest. A reduction in land rent and the 
correction of abuses in the land-tenure 
system were among the important rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Sino- 
American Agricultural Mission in 1946. 
However, it was left to the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction, estab- 
lished under the terms of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration plan for 
China, and including American as well 
as Chinese members, to institute the 
following program: 

1. Land rents were to be reduced from 
the 50 to 70 percent of the main crop 
formerly charged to the 37.5 percent per- 
mitted by the National Government land 
laws. 

2. “Key money,” or the fee for entry 
upon the property, was to be limited to 
a maximum of 25 percent of the legal 
rent in cases where key money has been 
paid in the past, but no key money was 
to be paid where no such payment was 
previously made. 

3. Security of tenure of from 3 to 6 
years was to be guaranteed to the tenant 
at the discretion of each district or mu- 
nicipality in place of the practice of 
changing tenants annually. 

4. Written contracts were to be con- 
cluded between tenants and landlords 
and registered with local committees. 

The foregoing program was put into 
effect by the Taiwan Government as ap- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Swedish Trade Official 
Here To Promote Exports 


Peter-Julius Coyet, Director of the Stock- 
holm Office of the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, is traveling in 
the United States for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, and other business groups and 
individuals, the possibilities of marketing a 
large variety of Sweden's exportable products. 
He is particularly interested in, and prepared 
to discuss in detail, prefabricated houses, 
doors, ironing boards, boxes and shooks, fur- 
niture, office equipment, machinery, certain 
types of high-quality steel products, and 
ceramics. 

Mr. Coyet can furnish figures on Swedish 
production and export surpluses of the above- 
named commodities and, in some instances, 
will be able to state delivery dates. He does 
not intend to conclude transactions, but is 
prepared to place in contact with Swedish 
manufacturers parties interested at this 
time in importing these products. His 
itinerary is tentatively as follows: 

Dallas, December 12 to 14; San Diego, De- 
cember 15 to 18; Los Angeles, December 19 
to 23; San Francisco, December 24 to Jan- 
uary 2, 1950; Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, and New York, 
during the period January 3 to 20. 

Persons interested in contacting Mr. Coyet 
may do so through the respective Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices in the cities 
mentioned, or the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y 


Opportunity for Investment in 
Colombian Textile Firm 


An opportunity for the investment of 
American capital in a business concern in the 
city of Barranquilla, Colombia, has recently 
been reported by the American Consulate in 
Barranquilla. 

The firm, Textiles Atlantico S. A., is a tex- 
tile mill equipped with 52 looms for the man- 
ufacture of silk and rayon cloth. Originally 
designed for much larger operations, the firm 
wishes to expand its productive capacity and 
convert its idle facilities into earning assets. 
However, rigid import restrictions existing in 
Colombia since the war have prevented the 
purchase of the additional looms needed. 
The firm therefore proposes that a United 
States investor either supply the necessary 
modern looms, or install machinery and 
equipment for the production of cotton yarn 
as a supplementary activity. Should neither 
of these suggestions be of interest, Textiles 
Atlantico will consider selling the factory 
complete or disposing of the machinery and 
converting the premises to any industrial 
purpose desired by the investor. 
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Commerce has been 
furnished a statement by the manager of 
Textiles Atlantico, together with a balance 
sheet prepared on August 31, 1949, and a few 
samples of the cloth which the firm manu- 
factures. This supplementary material may 
be obtained on a loan basis upon application 
to the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
For further details, interested parties are 
asked to communicate by air mail with Sr. 
Arturo Samudio, Gerente, Textiles Atlantico 
S. A., Apartado Aereo No. 437, Barranquilla, 
Colombia 


The Department of 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


While Colombia's exchange regulations are 
presently somewhat complicated, it is re. 
ported that the Government is becoming in- 
creasingly interested in developing ways and 
means of offering such guaranties as are de. 
manded by foreign risk capital 


Netherlands Town 
Offers Plant Site 


The town of Zutphen, in the eastern part 
of the Netherlands, wishes to be considered 
0ssible site by United States firms in- 


as a 





firms. 


American trade contracts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad. Since all trade 


International Trade. 


the firms listed herein, with 


of Commerce 


Alcoholic Beverage 14, 15. 16 
Basketware: 5 

Chemicals: 24, 35, 40, 52 
Christmas A, ticle 53 

Clocks: 21 


Clothing and Accessorie 1, 3, 18, 32 


Doors: 9 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 8 

Dyestuffs: 48 

Electrical Equipment, Parts and Acce 
sories: 22 

Fats and Oils: 34 


Fibers: 39 

Foodstuffs: 11, 13, 17, 37 
Glass and Glass Product 16 
Horsehair: 13 

Household Goods: 18, 27, 53 
Jewelers’ Items: 30, 31 

Laces: 4 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export 
with 


and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 


trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
World Trade Directory Reports are available to qua.ified United States firms on 
the exception of those in 


cbtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Clas 


United States 


Additional 
specifications, 
obtained from the 


for any transactions 
and import controls in this 


occupied areas is subject to regulations 


occupied areas, and may be 


sified Sections] 


Machinery and Part 
Agricultural—20 
Industrial—2, 7 
47, 49, 50, 53 
Vedical Supplie 25 
Metals and Mineral 36 
Metal Product 1, 6, 29 
Newspaper Equipment and Supplies: 46 
Office Equipment: 41 | 
Optical Goods: 20 


Paper and Paper Products: 33 
Photographic Equipment: 19, 20 
Pumice Stone (artificial) 23 


Radio 38 
Raffia and Raffia 
seed 52 


ee: 


S ‘ 

Silverplated Ware: 10 
Teztiles: 24, 45, 51, 52 
Tr 


Y 28 
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terested in establishing branches in Western 
Europe. 

According to the municipal engineer, J. 
Woudenberg, a new large harbor, off the 
IJssel River and surrounded by excellent 
puilding grounds for large industries, is un- 
der construction. This harbor is reportedly 
connected directly with the Netherlands 
State Railways, as well as with important 
canals and highways. It is understood that 
the municipality is prepared to give inter- 
ested parties the greatest possible assistance 
in connection with the purchase of sites and 
construction of plant facilities. 


Zutphen, which was founded in the elev- 
enth century, numbers 21,500 inhabitants 
and covers an area of approximately 5 square 
miles. It is favorably situated on both banks 
of the River IJssel where the IJssel is joined 
by the River Berkel. The town has railway 
communications with Zwolle, Apeldoorn, 
Arnhem, Winterswijk, Hengelo, Amsterdam, 
and Rotterdam, being a distance of about 65 
miles from Amsterdam and about 86 miles 
from Rotterdam. The Twenthe-Rijn Canal, 
which empties into the IJssel north of Zut- 
phen, provides water transportation between 
Zutphen and Hengelo, Almelo, Enschede, and 
the mining district of the Province of Lim- 
burg. 

Activities of the area include lumber trade 
and such industries as printing, manufacture 
of soap, glues, artificial horn, butter, furni- 
ture, ready-made clothing, machinery, screws, 
silverware, paper products, tobacco, and meat 
products 

Firms desiring to explore the possibilities 
of this offer are invited to communicate with 
J. Woudenberg, Engineer, Zutphen, Nether- 
lands, who has been authorized by the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Zutphen to handle in- 
quiries from interested parties. 

A map of Zutphen is available for inspec- 
tion at the Department of Commerce, Office 
of International Trade, Areas Branch, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Handicraft Articles 
From Ceylon 


United States importers and dealers in 
handicraft articles may be interested in 
knowing that the Embassy of Ceylon in Wash- 
ington has available for purposes of inspec- 
tion a quantity of samples of various Ceylon 
handicraft items. These articles include 
pottery; “Indikola” and ‘‘Wetakeiya” prod- 
ucts, such as cushion covers and women’s 
handbags; “Hana” products, such as mats 
and cushion covers; beach and children’s 
hats; brass items; lac work; and _ silver 
articles 

It is understood that the Embassy plans to 
hold an exhibit in the near future at which 
time further information will be published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Meanwhile, 
interested firms may communicate with G. S. 
Peiris, Second Secretary, Embassy of Ceylon, 
2523 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Capital Sought for Indian 
Manufacturing Enterprise 


American capital and technical participa- 
tion is desired by the Electrical Corporation 
of India, Limited, which desires to establish 
in India an enterprise for the manufacture 
of electrical motors, refrigerators, and air- 
conditioning units. The firm has already ob- 
tained a capital subscription of 1,040,000 
rupees of an authorized 10,000,000 rupees, and 
seeks investment by American parties up to 
30 percent of the total. Other points for 
collaboration tentatively outlined by the firm 
are as follows 


December 12. 1949 


1. Payment to the American investor of a 
royalty on net sales over a period of 15 years 
in the amount of 2 percent for the first 5 
years, 14% percent for the next 5 years, and 
one-half of 1 percent for the last 5 years. 

2. Provision by the American firm of (a) 
copies of all drawings and designs, (b) copies 
of all shop production drawings, (c) copies 
of all manufacturing jigs and tools, (d) lami- 
nation drawings suitable for use with Indian 
conditions, (e) training at its plant in the 
United States of Indian personnel, (/) as- 
sistance to Indian engineers in paper lay-out 
of equipment to be installed in the Indian 
factory, (g) advice as to most suitable plant 
for the manufacture of each of the various 
items, () right of agcess to all improve- 
ments and modifications within the equip- 
ment covered by the agreement, (i) represen- 
tative in India, if required, who will assist 
in solving production programs, (j) copies 
of advertising matter which may be copied 
by the Indian firm, (k) ffnighed components 
of motors, refrigerators, and air-conditioning 
units in required sizes and quantities, at 
current export prices of complete articles less 
cost of assembly, testing, and finishing, to- 
gether with proportionate profit thereon on 
such terms as delivery ang payment as may 
be mutually agreed. (1) appointment of the 
Indian firm as the sole selJing agent for the 
motors, refrigerators, and air-conditioning 
units in India for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

The Indian firm emphasiges that the fore- 
going conditions are by no means final, and 
that it is willing to negotiate with interested 
parties along modified lines that might be 
mutually satisfactory. It fig particularly in- 
terested in hearing from gmaller manufac- 
turers of electrical equipment, put will also 
welcome inquiries from jarger producers. 
Correspondence may be addressed to the Elec- 
trical Corporation of Ind{a, Limited, Jan- 
mabhoomi Chambers, Fort $treet, Bombay 1, 
India. 


For Sale: Grey Iron 
Foundry in Canada 


Offers to purchase Production Castings 
Limited, a modern mechanical grey-iron 
foundry in Canada, are invited from inter- 
ested American firms and individuals. 

The foundry, a subsidiary of the John 
Inglis Co., Ltd., in Toronto, is located at New 
Toronto, Ontario, about 8 miles from the 
center of the city of Toronto. It has a ca- 
pacity of 6 tons per hour from each of two 
Whiting No. 5 cupolas, and facilities include 
production molding from a few pounds to 
one-half ton, and floor and dry sand molding 
up to 5 tons. A copy of a leaflet further 
describing the property may be obtained on 
request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to send offers 
to H. A. Scoones, c/o John Inglis Co., Limited, 
14 Strachan Avenue, Toronto 1, Canada. 


Syrian Official Here 
To Promote Trade 


Dr. Rashad Kuzbari, of the Syrian Ministry 
of National Economy in Damascus, is now 
in the United States for about 6 months for 
the purpose of promoting Syro-American 
trade, as well as to study all aspects of 
tourism. 

Information concerning Dr. Kuzbari’s visit 
to this country was reported some months 
ago in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (see issue 
of May 2, 1949), but his trip was postponed 
at that time. He can be reached through the 
Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Further Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department for the supply 
and delivery of the following additional 
equipment required for its substation 
project: 

1. 110 kv. potential transformers for Hay- 
wards Substation. Contract No. 130, section 
277 Palmerston North District. Bids close at 
4 p. m., February 14, 1950. 

2. One 12,000 kva. 11 kv. voltage regulating 
transformer for Islington Substation. Con- 
tract No. 128, section 222 Christchurch. 
Bids close at 4 p. m. February 7, 1950. 

3. 22 kv. switchgear for Mount Roskill 
Substation. Contract No. 135, section 68 
Auckland District. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
February 21, 1950. 

Copies of each tender, including plans, 
specifications, and drawings, are available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. These documents may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Marble Quarry in Italy 
Offered for Exploitation 


The firm of Societa Marmi Roccanera di 
Monteacuto, in Italy, wishes to contact an 
American firm or individual interested in 
participating in developing the production 
of a marble quarry, or in acquiring exploita- 
tion rights. 

The quarry reportedly contains first-class 
green marble. It is situated 15 miles from 
Acqui in the Alessandria Province. 

Inquiries may be addressed to Societa 
Marmi Roccanera di Monteacuto, 3 Via Piave, 
Acqui, Alessandria Province, Italy. 


Iraq Extends Bid Deadline 
For Basra Date Monopoly 


The Iraqi Government has announced that 
bids for the Basra date monopoly will be 
accepted until March 31, 1950, thereby ex- 
tending the bidding period which was orig- 
inally scheduled to expire on October 31, 
1949. 

Details concerning this trade opportunity 
were reported in the August 29 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Germany—"“METAB-SCHUH” Hermann 
Dotzler (inventor and manufacturer), 4 
Burgstrasse, Munich 2, Bavaria, seeKs an 
American manufacturer of de luxe women’s 
shoes to initiate production and utilization 
of metal heels on a royalty basis. Heels are 
patented light metal, with spring steel 
“hinge” and removable heel tips. The hollow 
heels are machine-cast of aluminum alloy 
and finished in leather, lacquer, or metal. 
These are also available electrolytically 
stained by the ‘“Eloxal’’ (electric oxidizing) 
process. Firm states that extra flexibility 
and stability are obtained by anchoring the 
very lightweight spring steel arch to the 
threaded core of the heel. Another innova- 
tion is the use of removable and replaceable 
heel tips made of leather or rubber. The heel 
comes in conventional French, rectangular, 
or Cuban shapes. The inventor claims that 
the price is lower than that of the common 
wooden heel. One set of photographs avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—aAteliers de Construction de 
Jambes-Namur S. A. (Anciens Etablissements 
Th. FINET), (manufacturer), 16 Rue de la 
Gare, Jambes, has available for export un- 
limited quantities of ‘“Locopulseur PULSO”, 
an apparatus for the shunting of railway 
wagons (freight cars). Firm is also inter- 
ested in contacting an American factory 
willing to manufacture under license the 
above equipment. Literature is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Raymond Bullens 
(manufacturer, export merchant), Huyseg- 
hem, Denderlleuw, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for men’s socks, “Derby” brand, pure 
wool, first-quality. 

4. Belgium—Michel De Vogel & Maria 
Buysse (wholesalers and exporters) , 37 Kleine 
Gentstraat, St. Denys-Westrem, Ghent, seek 
markets for very good-quality handmade 
laces. Photographs and price list are obtain- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


5. Belgium—H. Hermans-Schilders (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 32, Luipegem, 
Bornem, wishes to export first-quality bas- 
ketware. Price list available from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


6. Belgium—Laminoirs et Boulonneries du 
Ruau S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), Rue de 
Trazegnies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, offers to ex- 
port the following metallurgical products: 
rounds, squares, flats, angles, T’s, half rounds, 
channel bars, ovals, horseshoe bars, rails and 
end sections for drums, hand railings, special 
sections, window and shutter sections, bolts 
and nuts, lock nuts, rivets, screws, spikes, 
bolt ends, studs, axles and pins, clips, bev- 
elled square washers. Catalog available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


7. Belgium—tTiscar S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 61 Rue de Limbourg, Verviers, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
card clothing foundations. Samples are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


8. Denmark—D. Miiller & Co. A/S (sole ex- 
port distributor), 7 Peder Skramsgade, Cop- 
enhagen K, offers to export 5,000 to 7,000 
pounds of first-grade agar-agar each month 
Samples and analysis may be obtained from 
exporter. Firm is also interested in obtaining 
a United States representative. 


9. Denmark—Bredrene Vestervig, Langes- 
kov Traevarefabrik (manufacturer), Langes- 
kov, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
“Longwood” flush doors, double or single 
veneer with outer ply in mahogany, elm, and 
oak. Lock-base on both sides. Surfaced for 
polishing or painting. Production capacity: 
300 doors per day. Specifications and price 
information may be obtained from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. England—Anstey & Wilson, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Standard Plate Works, Kenyon 
Street, Birmingham 18, wishes to *export 
medium-quality silverplated (on nickel silver) 
tableware, as follows: silver (electro) plated 
ware, mounted china and glassware; mounted 
alabaster ware, cased (boxed) silverplated 
goods. Catalog and price list obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


11. England—Silvermist Confectionery Co. 
(manufacturer), Widford Hall Lane, Chelms- 
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ford, Essex, wishes to export high-quality 
jams, marmalade, and boiled sweets. Quan- 
tities available each month: 10 tons of jams 
and marmalade, 3 tons of confectionery. 

12. England—J. C. Westbrook (manutfac- 
turer), Elmswood Works, Briarwood Road, 
Liverpool 17, wishes to export “Mazak” 2inc 
alloy pressure die castings, suitable for tex- 
tile machinery, conduit fittings, automobiles 
and electric goods. Quality conforming to 
BSS 1004-A. Quantity: 24,000 castings per 
day. Maximum weight, 1!, pounds in zinc 
alloy. 

13. France—Hugo Chiger (importer, ex- 
porter, broker, commission merchant), 6 Rue 
Venture (P. O. Box 304, Colbert), Marseille, 
wishes to export the following products from 
Madagascar: raffia and raffia matting, vanilla 
beans, African horsehair Firm also seeks 
representatives in the following cities: New 
York (East Coast); Chicago (Middle West); 
San Francisco or Los Angeles (West Coast 

14. France—Etablissements Brulet Fils & 
Cie. (manufacturer), 35, Rue Saint-Placide 
Paris, wishes to export highest-quality wine 
and spirits 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


15. France—Etablissements Pierraut (man- 


ufacturer and wholesaler), 32 Avenue Geor- 
ges Clemenceau, Montpellier (Hérault), offers 
to export and seeks agent for Liqueur de Dan- 
cig (similar to ‘“‘Kummel”), 40° alcohol; and 


Cacao Chouva, unique flavor, very strong, 30 
alcohol Inspection in Montpellier, when 
requested by buyer, by the Official Ministry 
of Finance Laboratory at the shipper's ex- 
pense 

16. France—Rozer Peéraro (export mer- 
chant), 19, Rue de Berri, Paris, is interested 
in direct sales or in obtaining a selling agent 
for highest-quality wines, Cognac, brandte 
and champagne 

17. France—Produits Petic manufactur- 
er), 8-10, Rue Pierre Moulie, Ivry-sur-Seine 
desires to export and seeks representative for 
the following canned fancy foods: tripes 
mode de Caen, cassoulet and choucroute 
garnie 

18. Germany—Else Jager, Textilwerkstat- 
ten, Neue Strasse 2, (13a) Naila, (U.S. Zone 
offers to export artistically hand-embroid- 
ered underwear, blouse and tablecloth 

19. Germany—Reinhold W. H. Schicketanz 
(importer, exporter), Alter Wall 10, (24a 
Hamburg 11, offers to export the “Finetta 
camera, an inexnensive small picture camera 
with Anastigmat 1:4. Further information 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany “Ubersee Handelsgesell- 
schaft m. b. H. (importers, exporters) 
Schwachhauser Heerstr. 61, Bremen, offer 
to export tractors and agricultural machin- 
ery; ice machines; machinery for the paper 
printing and tertile industries; camera 
optical and fine mechanical product 

21. Germany—Fritz Wohrle, Uhrenfabrika- 
tion (manufacturer), Hauptstrasse 178, (17b) 
Gutach /Schwarzwaldbahn, offers to ex- 
port clocks including cuckoo clocks 

22. Italy—I. N. C. E. T. (Industria Nazio- 
nale Cavi Elettrici Torino) (manufacturers) 
5 Via Antonio Banfo, Turin, offers to export 
and seeKs representative for all kinds of first- 
class electric wires and cables. Production 
800 tons per month Illustrated catalog 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

23. Italy—Luigi Scattolin & Figli (manu- 
facturer), Calcinato (Brescia), offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for artificial pumice 
stone in blocks. Firm offers various shapes 


sizes, and grades, according to requirements 
of industries (automobile body, car, tram. 
way, railways, marble, and textile). Quantity 
available: 20,000 to 30,000 pounds per Month 
Price list obtainable upon request to Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. Japan—Hokusei Shoji Kabushiki Kai. 
sha (importers, exporters), Jiyu  Tsushin 
Bldg., 1, Ginza Nishi 3-chome, Chuo-Ky. 
Tokyo, offers to export tertiles, chemicals. 
and sundry goods 

25. Japan—Kohyei Trading Co., Ltd. (jm. 
porters, exporters), Ryogoku Building, Yoko. 
vamacho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
various kinds of hypodermic 
needles 

26. Japan—T. Miasuda & Sons (importers 
exporters), 


syringes and 


+18, Higash-Horikawa-cho, kj. 
taku, Osaka, offers to export “Master Branq’ 
prism glass for chandeliers 

27. Japan—Mitsubishi Tsusho Co., Ltq 
Osaka Branch), (exporters), 10, 2-chome. 
Hiranomachi, Higashi-Ku, Osaka, offers to 
export “Hiro” and “Fukusuke” sewing ma- 
hines. Price list available from Commercial] 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

28. Japan—Nomura Toy Co (manufac. 
turers and exporters), Umayabashi 2-chome 
Sumidaku, Tokyo eeks markets for toy 


particularly mechanical toys 


29 Japan Osaka Kozai Co Ltd (ex- 
porter ) Kishimoto Building Marunouchi 
Tokyo, desires to export all kinds of stee! 


and steel products, such as rails and acces- 
sories, bars, shapes, plates, tin plate, gal- 
vanized sheets, black sheets, galvanized wire 
barbed wire, wire, wire rope, pipes, nails 
hoops, bands, reinforcement concrete bars 
bolts, nuts, hinges, wood screws, metal lath 


enameled ware and kitchen utensils 


30. Japan—S. Shibano & C (manufac- 
turers, exporters), Hori-325, Amami-cho 
Nakagawachi-gum (P. O. Box Ni 5, Kawachi 
Saraike), Osaka, wishes to export cultured 
and imitation pearl and alabaster glass 
bead 


31. Japan—Taiyo Pearl Co., Lt 
and cultures of pearls), Ni 2-chome 
Edobashi, Chuo-Ku, Toky seeks United 


States markets for cultured pearl 


( expe rters 


| 
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32. Merico—Guantes Industriales, S. A 
manufacturer and wholesaler), Naranjo 106 
Mexico, D. F., offers to export 5,000 pairs each 
month of work gloves of leather, canvas 
and asbestos; gloves of horsehide and cow- 
hide. Sizes according to U. S. standards 

33. Netherlands—A. Vromen, Jr.'s Papier 
Compagnie, N. V. (manufacturer, exporter) 
27 Nieuwe Gracht, Haarlem, offers to export 
and seeks agent for paper products, such es 
gummed kraft tape, fancy printed paper 
napkins and table covers. Firm will furnish 
samples to potential importers 

34. Pakistan—Dean & Webber (Karachi) 
(importer, manufacturer, exporter), Baceak 
House, Bunder Road, P. O. Box 45, Karachi 
has available for export 3 to 4 long tons of 
hark-liver oil, fresh, just extracted, about 2 
months old 

35. Pakistan—Pakistan Saltpeter Trading 
Corporation (exporter) P. O. Box 486 
Quettawalla Building, Marriot Road, Karachi 
2, offers to export 500 tons of saltpeter each 
year. Firm states saltpeter has 85 percent 
potassium content. Outright sale preferred 
but if this is impracticable would appoint 

selling agent for entire United States 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

36. Pakistan—-M. Vanderman & Sons (€x- 
port merchant), 258, Lawrence Road, Garden 
West, Karachi 3, desires to export sulfur ore 
Specifications: 8,000 tons first-quality, 90 
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percent pure sulfur; 9,000 tons, second-qual- 
ity, 65 percent pure sulfur. Firm states it 
will furnish small amounts of ore, at its ex- 
pense, to interested importers. 

37. Scotland—The Distillers Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer and exporter), Malt Extract 
Department, 12 Torphichen Street, Edin- 
purgh, offers on an outright sale basis large 
quantities ol malt extract products used by 
prewers, druggists, and bakers. Quantities 
offered: bulk in 1 hundredweight (112 
pounds) and 5 hundredweight (560 pounds) 
drums; also packed in 1- and 2-pound jars 


Export Opportunities 


38. Ethiopia 
ing distributor), P. O. Box 73, Addis Ababa 
Firm 
is prepared to open an irrevocable letter of 


Ccstas Costadimas (import- 
seeks purchase quotations for radios 


credit in United States dollars through the 
State Bank of Ethiopia 

39. France—Filature du Nord (manufac- 
turer), 23 rue Pasteur, Wasquehal, Nord, seeks 
purchase quotations for ramie, cleaned and 
ready for spinning. Estimated quantity re- 
quired: 11 short tons per month. Firm states 
the ramie will be mixed in equal proportions 
with broom (Genitia Hispanica) to spin 
carpet yarn. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing samples and offers as soon as possible 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

40. Germany—Walter Krebs (import dis- 
tributor for pharmaceuticals), Neuwiesen- 
Frankfurt am Main-Niederrad 
seeks quotations from manufacturers for the 
following preparations: polymyzin, urethane 
aminoglutaric acid, praetiron, heparin, and 
urecholine. Firm states it has import orders 
for the above preparations 


strasse 60 


41. Germany—Franz H. Tembusch & Co 
Gesselschaft fur Vervielfalt-Technik und Ap- 
paratebau, Hattingen-Ruhr, seeks quotations 
for large duplicating machines, typewriters 
calculating machines and stitching machines 

42. Japan—Kogane Trading Co. (importer 
exporter), 1120 Masaka, Isogomachi, Isogoku, 
Yokohama, seeks quotations for food ma- 
chinery and apparatus, such as vegetable 
Slicers, pulverizers of dried vegetables, and 
vegetable dryers 

43. Pakistan—-Bengal Oil Mills, Ltd. (im- 
porter of chemicals; exporter of cotton, seeds 
and jute; manufacturer of oil and soap) 
P. O. Box 162, Jodia Bazar, Karachi 2, seeks 
quotations for a complete soap plant, capac- 
ity 5 tons; oil deodorizing and refining plant 
capacity about 10 tons; machinery for manu- 
facturing tin cans of 1 to 4 gallons, with a 
production capacity of 1,000 tins per day 

44 Pakistan—Shero Industries (manufac- 
turers of disinfectants), 87 Mirza Kalegbeg 
Road, Jamshed Quarters, Karachi 3 
quotations for a plant for manufacturing 
surgical cotton, Minimum output of plant 
to be about 1,000 pounds per day 


seeks 


Agency Opportunities 
45. Belgium—Fernand Willems (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 124 rue de Brabant, Brussels 
seeks representation for satin linings for 
coats. Interested exporters should furnish 
samples with quotations 
46. Cyprus—Cyprus Mail Co., Ltd., (news- 
paper publishing company), Post Office Box 
344, Nicosia, is interested in importing news- 
print, news ink, printing machinery, block- 
making equipment and other machinery and 
supplies for newspapers. Also, the company 
Wishes to engage a United States advertising 
agent 
47. Norway—An-Tra-Co. A/S (Anglo Nor- 
wegian Trading Co.), (manufacturer's agent) 
7 Olav Kyrresgate, Bergen, seeks representa- 
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tion for oil purifiers and reclaimers for use 
in electric plants, lubricating waste oil in 
shipping, transport, and industries. Firm 
states if a suitable refining machine can be 
found, 100 to 200 machines may be purchased. 


Foreign Visitors 


48. Egypt-—-George B. Sabet and Loris Dia- 
mante, representing Etablissements Sabet & 
Sabet (commission agents), 7 Chawarbi 
Pasha Street, Cairo, are interested in pur- 
chasing dyestuffs. Scheduled to arrive during 
December for a month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

49. England—Jacob E. Sachs, representing 
Austin & Lang Sales, Ltd., Heather Park 
Drive, Welbley, Middlesex, is interested in 
contacting turret lathe manufacturers in 
connection with the sale of Lunzer heavy- 
duty line centers. Mr. Sachs has with him 
sample centers for demonstration purposes. 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of Novem- 
ber, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Department of Commerce 
Regional Office, 42 Broadway, New York 4, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

50. Italy—- Augusto Fava, representing 
Ditta M. Fava & Figli, Cento (Ferrara), and 
Ingg. Mario Giuseppe Braibanti & C., Soc. a. 
r. l. (exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 2 
Galleria del Corso, Milan, is interested in 
creating a United States market for food- 
paste (pasta) machinery manufactured in 
Italy. Scheduled to arrive November 14, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: Hotel Saint Moritz, 50 Central Park 
Square, New York, N. Y., or Buitoni Products, 
Inc., 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report on Ditta M. 
Fava & Figli being prepared. 

51. Netherlands—Emanuel Aloysius Pierre 
Claessen, representing Handweverij ‘De 
Knipscheer,”’ 5 Krommepad, Laren, N. H., is 
interested in selling woven products. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 18, via New York 
City, for a vist of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Henry Heydenryk, Rye Colony, Rye, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade _ Directory 
prepared 

52. Netherlands—Raphaél Halverstad, rep- 
resenting Economisch Adviesbureau F. Hal- 
verstad (importer, exporter, agent), 568 
Heerengracht, Amsterdam, is interested in 
seeds, chemicals, and textiles. Scheduled to 
arrive December 20, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Hartog 
Ruf & Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, and 
Philadelphia 

World Trade 
prepared 

53. Netherlands—Hendrikus Knoppers, 
representing Intermediare Handelsverenig- 
ing, N. V., Westlandstraat (achter Luchtvaart- 
laboratorium), Amsterdam is interested in 
selling Christmas articles, such as tree orna- 
ments of metal; also, may consider pur- 
chasing sewing machines and machinery and 
dies for making thumb tacks. Scheduled to 
arrive December 4, via New York City, for a 
visit of about 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Intermediar Trading Co., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and possibly Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared 


Report being 


Directory Report being 


being 


54. Netherlands—Andries Heero Van Ber- 
gen, representing Klokkengieterij Heiligerlee 
(H. T. and A. H. Van Bergen), Heiligerlee, 
Groningen, is interested in selling chimes 
and in buying foundry machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive in mid-December, via New 
York City, for a visit of 1 to3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o John H. Johnson, Rector, St. 
Martin's Church, 230 Lenox Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
possibly Greenville (S. C.), Houston, and 
Kansas City (Kans.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

55. Netherlands—H. O. J. Van Ditzhuyzen, 
representing Koninklijke Fabriek van Rijtui- 
gen en Spoorwagens J. J. Beynes N. V. 
(manufacturer of railway Cars, bus bodies, 
vans, trailers), 14 Stationsplein, Haarlem, is 
interested in studying car building methods. 
Scheduled to arrive December 4, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Locomotive Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Itinerary: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland. 

56. Turkey—Said Dormen, representing 
Said Akinci & Said Dormen (importer, whole- 
saler, sales indent agent, government con- 
tractors), 4-9 Jeneral Han, Voyvoda Caddesi, 
Galata, Istanbul, is interested in establish- 
ing agency connections for industrial ma- 
chinery, trucks, automobiles, and electrical 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 16, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Robert W. Hunt 
Co., 59 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, and Co- 
lumbus (Ohio). 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Cffices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Distributors—Cuba. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—Pakistan. 

Bakeries—Cuba. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Australia. 

B>ot and Shoe Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Peru. 

Canneries—Indonesia. 

Chambers of Commerce—Brazil. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers, Packers, and 
Exporters—Cuba. 

Flour Mills—Cuba. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Morocco. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Liquified-Petroleum-Gas 
Dealers—Brazil. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Egypt. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Rhodesia. 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Paraguay. 

Nonmetallic Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—France. 

Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Pakistan 

Sporting-Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Textile Industry—India. 

Textile Industry—Netherlands 


Importers and 
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Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated November 5, 1949) 


Exports to the United States through Aden 
during October did not show an expected 
improvement as the result of sterling de- 
valuation. A total of $455,593 worth of 
products was shipped, as compared with 
$463,000 in the month of June. As usual, 
the leading item comprised goatskins valued 
at more than $185,000 and sheepskins valued 
at $73,398. Coffee was the second most im- 
portant export, with a total valuation of 
$181,576—the Harrari type accounted for 
$140,276 and the Mocha type for $41,300. 
Other exports in order of importance were 
calfskins valued at $7,413, leopard skins 
worth $4,900, and gums and resins amount- 
ing to $3,269. 

There is no indication as to when the pro- 
posed change-over from the Indian rupee 
to the East African shilling for the Colony’s 
new unit of currency may be effected. The 
current rate of exchange for dollar drafts 
and travelers’ checks at local banks is 4.72 
rupees to $1. The official exchange rate for 
dollar currency is 4.5 rupees. The cost of 
the Pakistan rupee which is 100 for 149 
Indian rupees directly affects a large part of 
the Muslim inhabitants in Aden who send 
remittances to Pakistan. 

Work is continuing in the Maala Wharf 

area to facilitate storage, drayage, and traf- 
fic of bulk commodities. The streets lead- 
ing into the warehouse area are being 
repaved and a new traffic system put into 
effect. The Aden Port Trust grab dredge 
is now available to godown and wharf owners 
for improvement of their anchorage areas. 
, The initial steps in the development of 
the Aden water supply commenced during 
the month with the start of pipe-laying near 
the water source in Shaikh Othman which is 
10 miles from the Colony. Five new bore- 
holes will bring an additional 1,200,000 gal- 
lons of water into the Colony each day, and 
two new 9-inch trunk water mains will dis- 
tribute the water. One line will supply 
water direct to the rubble mound in the 
harbor, thus making the water immediately 
available for shipping. The whole project, 
estimated at a cost of approximately $297,- 
000, is expected to be completed in 1951 or 
1952. 


Afghanistan 


Exchange and Finance 


ExportT-IMPorRT BANK LOAN oF $21,000,000 
GRANTED TO AFGHANISTAN 


On November 23, the Export-Import Bank 
announced that it had authorized a line of 


10 


credit of $21,000,000 to the Royal Government 
of Afghanistan to assist in financing the 
United States costs of equipment, materials, 
and services, including offshore purchases of 
fuel oils and lubricants, required for con- 
struction of a dam, a canal and irrigation 
system, and supplemental additional river- 
development projects. 

Advances under the $21,000,000 credit will 
be made as the development of the projects 
demands, and they will bear interest at the 
rate of 314 percent a year. The loan is to 
be repaid in 15 years in semiannual install- 
ments according to the bank. 

Afghanistan is a land-locked mountainous 
country about the size of the State of Texas, 
with a population of between 10,000,000 and 
12,000,000 engaged chiefly in agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The country is 
watered chiefly by rivers rising in the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, the flow of which fluctuates 
between flood and drought stages. Ancient 
irrigation works exist, but the effectiveness 
of agriculture has been severely limited by 
the irregularity of water supply. During the 
past 3 years Afghanistan has spent about 
$20,000,000 from its own accumulation of 
foreign exchange for surveys, highways, and 
river development. 

Afghanistan's chief export is karakul skins, 
which in recent years have been shipped 
largely to the United States and have pro- 
vided the main source of dollar exchange 
The country has had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of approximately $18,000,000 a year with 
the United States. In addition, Afghanistan 
exports fruits, nuts, and vegetables to India, 
from which it imports textiles, tea, and 
sugar. Mineral resources of chrome, talc, 
lead, zinc, and iron ore are Known to exist 
in the country, but they have not been 
adequately surveyed. 

Completion of the irrigation works that 
will be financed in part by the Export-Im- 
port Bank credit will permit regular irriga- 
tion and cultivation of a total of 439,000 acres, 
159,000 acres of which are not now cultivated 
owing to lack of moisture. These develop- 
ments should meet the most pressing need 
of the Afghanistan economy, namely, an 
increased food supply, and at the same time 
produce export surpluses which are ex- 
pected to appreciably improve the country’s 
international financial position 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade ( 


BOLIVIAN IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON AND 
NYLON STOCKINGS INCREASED 


‘ontrols 


The Bolivian Government has increased 
the rates of import duty on cotton stockings 
for women and children and on nylon stock- 
ings for women by a supreme decree of Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, according to a report of 
October 28 from the American Embassy at 
La Paz. 





In the case of cotton stockings for women 
and children, the new decree adds an aq 
valorem duty of 80 percent to the specific 
duty of 1.56 bolivianos per dozen pairs and 
increases the surcharge applicable to both of 
these duties and to various minor extra taxes 
from 200 to 1,200 percent of the duty. 

The duty on women's stockings has been 
increased from 6 bolivianos per dozen pairs, 
plus 10 percent ad valorem, plus a 300 per. 
cent surcharge on these duties and on the 
miscellaneous small extra charges of customs 
liquidation to 60 bolivianos per dozen pairs, 
plus 20 percent ad valorem, plus a surcharge 
of 1,200 percent of the duty 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PORTUGAL 
SIGNED 

A trade agreement was signed between 
Brazil and Portugal on November 9, 1949, 
It is to remain in effect until December 3], 
1950, and is subject to renewal after that 
date 

Among the products to be exported to Por- 
tugal under the agreement are the following: 
Cotton, rubber goods, coffee, carnauba wax, 
quebracho and other extracts, essential oils, 
alimentary flours, pig iron, vegetable fibers, 
silk thread, tobacco, glues and gelatines, 
lumber, hides, piassava, chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, silk textiles, and cotton 
textiles for Portuguese colonies. 

Products to be shipped by Portugal to 
Brazil include the following: Olives, olive 
oil, codfish, preserved fish, fresh and dried 
fruits, horticultural products, Madeira em- 
broidery, cork and cork products, tools and 
utensils, steel file various machines, ac- 
cessories and parts, slate, resins, foundry 
sands, corn straw for cigarettes, vinegar, and 
wines 

The agreement also is reported to contain 
a provision for the preferential utilization of 
Brazilian and Portuguese vessels for the 
transportation of the merchandise originat- 
ing in each country, and a provision guaran- 
teeing that the goods imported will be 
consumed within the country 


PRIVATE BARTER DEALS PERMITTED IN CER- 
TAIN COMMODITIES AND WITH SOFT- 
CURRENCY COUNTRIES ONLY 


According to an Embassy Report from Rio 
de Janeiro, dated November 17, the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil, in 
its Notice No. 160 of November 10, announced 
that private barter deals will be examined on 
the basis of the trade with the country with 
which the parties are interested in conclud- 
ing the transaction Until further notice, 
such deals will be approved only if the trans- 
actions are with soft-currency countries and 
involve one of the following Brazilian export 
products: Cacao and byproducts; tobacco; 
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sisal and agave; caroa, plywood, and sawed 
lumber, except that produced in northern 
Brazil. 

The Notice added that transactions with 
countries in which Brazil has a shortage of 
foreign-exchange cover will be examined, as 
a general rule, only when the product to be 
exported is not a traditional export to that 
market or when it is desirable to do so in 
the interest of the national economy. It 
also stated that indirect agreements, involv- 
ing exports to one country and imports from 
another, will not be considered. The present 
Notice replaces No. 157 of September 20. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 17, 
1949, for previous notice.) 


Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated November 7, 1949) 


There were no marked changes in Burma’s 
economy during October. Apart from some 
slight evidence suggesting possible financial 
assistance by members of the British Com- 
monwealth, no abatement was apparent in 
the deterioration of the country’s economic 
position under the impact of continuing in- 
surrection. There are no immediate pros- 
pects for improvement unless there is a sharp 
break in the current impasse. 

Exports of rice, the only item sustaining 
Burma's foreign trade, now are expected to 
fall short of the previous estimates for this 
year by as much as 50,000 long tons. Al- 
though rice shipments during October 
totaled 72,483 tons, the total exportable 
quantity for November is not expected to 
exceed 30,000 tons There are reportedly 
ample stocks to meet Burma's commitments, 
even to exceed them, but the bulk is located 
in insurgent-held areas and cannot be moved 
to the ports for shipment. 

With the end of the rice allocation system 
scheduled for December 31, 1949, Burma is 
now making preliminary negotiations with 
rice-importing countries for the sale of rice, 
wherever possible on a long-term basis. Bur- 
ma's opposition to continuation of the allo- 
cation scheme stems from a desire to reestab- 
lish the normal pattern of rice export trade. 

Second crop forecasts for cotton, ground- 
nuts, and sesame for the agricultural year 
1949-50 indicated that the planted acreages 
for those crops probably would be 7 to 9 per- 
cent less than for last year. The acreage of 
early sesame is estimated at 439,000; late 
sesame, 372,600; cotton, 162,300; and ground- 
nuts, 382,800. Estimates of exportable rice 
for 1950 are not yet available, but the working 
figure is 750,000 tons, almost 40 percent less 
than for the current year. 

The teak industry is at a virtual standstill 
since movement of timber from forests to 
mills at Rangoon has been effectively stopped 
by insurgence and banditry. During October, 
a large British concern with a long history 
in Burma announced that it had obtained a 
timber concession in Tanganyika Protecto- 
rate and was moving part of its staff there. 
The firm owns a sawmill in Rangoon and 
another in Moulmein 

During the month, publicity was given to 
the extended “‘secret’’ conferences between 
the Burmah Oil Co., Oilfield All Employes 
Association, Trade Union Congress of Burma, 
and the Burmese Government. The agenda 
included the jurisdictional dispute between 
the two unions; the Burmah Oil Co.'s pro- 
posal to reduce its operating staff by almost 
50 percent because of insufficient work; and 
the proposal for granting the Government a 
share of ownership in the company, report- 
edly one-third. Apart from the importance 
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of the results to the parties directly involved, 
the discussions are being carefully followed 
insofar as they will serve as a barometer of 
the Government's future policy toward pri- 
vate capital, particularly private foreign 
capital. 

The devaluation of the Burmese rupee has 
still not effected any basic change in the 
economic picture. There have been increases 
in the retail price of most consumer goods, 
and the wholesale price of some agricultural 
commodities, but these are more likely at- 
tributable to scarcities and controls, which 
are the products of civil strife, than to cur- 
rency devaluation. A more-immediate prob- 
lem was the adjustment of trade arrange- 
ments with Pakistan and Japan, necessitated 
by the decision of these countries not to de- 
value their currencies. Burma apparently 
has successfully negotiated changes ensuring 
benefits equivalent to those that had been 
agreed upon prior to devaluation. 

On October 11, 1949, the Prime Minister 
announced revised regulations for tighten- 
ing the enforcement of existing import and 
export controls, and restricting such activ- 
ities as the sale of import licenses and air 
charters. Considerable emphasis was given 
to the fact that Economic Courts with sum- 
mary powers to try offenders, and headed by 
specially selected judges, would be estab- 
lished to deal effectively and expeditiously 
with the so-called economic insurgents. 

Installation of machinery got under way 
during the last week of October in the Gov- 
ernment’s 20,000-spindle and 400-loom cot- 
ton spinning and weaving plant. An Ameri- 
can technical consultant, associated with a 
prominent textile-machinery concern in New 
England, is assisting in the establishment of 
the plant. It is expected that operations may 
begin by the end of 1950. In addition to 
the actual installation of equipment, the 
project also entails the training of all clerical 
and skilled personnel. Burmese officials have 
stated that 16 similar plants will be estab- 
lished in Burma if the first ‘pilot model” is 
successfully operated. 

An optimistic note was sounded by the 
reported agreement of representatives of the 
United Kingdom, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
to grant Burma a “Commonwealth loan.” 
The conference’s recommendations have not 
been published, but the loan is reported to 
be approximately 180,000,000 rupees, equiva- 
lent to approximately $37,800,000 at the new 
rate of exchange. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated November 18, 1949) 


The effects of the September devaluation 
measures on the Canadian economy are be- 
coming noticeable. There is every indica- 
tion that many British industries are 
making energetic efforts to capitalize on 
the resulting price advantages and on the 
official encouragement they are receiving 
from the Canadian Government to establish 
firm and permanent outlets. Numerous 
missions and representatives of British in- 
dustry are concentrating on broadening and 
developing markets in Canada, and in some 
lines significant advances have already been 
made, particularly in machine tools, light 
and heavy machinery, and automobiles and 
trucks. 

In woolen goods there is evidence of in- 
creasing competition from British manu- 
facturers and it is expected that imports 
will expand considerably. Cotton textiles, 
contrary to earlier alarming predictions of 
the industry, have not yet been materially 


affected by devaluation, and the belief is 
now prevalent that British producers will 
not make any substantial inroads on the 
Canadian market. The official Canadian 
program does not contemplate an over-all 
increase in imports but does contemplate 
the support of purchases from the United 
Kingdom and other sterling areas by divert- 
ing orders from United States sources. 

In contrast to the brighter outlook for 
British trade in Canada the Dominion is 
being confronted with the prospect of losing 
a considerable segment of its British market 
for foodstuffs. The British policy and inten- 
tion of turning a larger proportion of food 
purchases to other nondollar sources has 
been reaffirmed by Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
it is fairly certain that United Kingdom con- 
tracts for lumber, pulp, and newsprint also 
will be sharply curtailed. According to re- 
ports, Great Britain will take only 40,000,000 
pounds of bacon in 1950, compared with the 
160,000,000 pounds in the 1949 contract. If 
the Anglo-Canadian food contracts are re- 
duced in 1950, a Government price support 
for eggs and other commodities will be re- 
quested by the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture. Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce Mackenzie has warned that for 
the next few years the United Kingdom will 
not buy anything in Canada that it can do 
without. 

The Canadian economy continues to func- 
tion at an unsually high level. The Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics’ index of industrial 
activity jumped from the preliminary figure 
of 178.6 for August to 187.1 for September, 
as compared with 184.1 for September 1948. 
The increase is attributed largely to the sea- 
sonal factor of resumption of normal indus- 
trial activity after the July and August 
vacation season. The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce index for the month stood at 159 
(on the 1937 base) as compared with 156 in 
August. 

Dollar sales of wholesalers in September 
were 2 percent ahead of last year; cumula- 
tive sales for the first 8 months were 4 per- 
cent higher than during the comparable 
period of 1948. A gradual downward move- 
ment of wholesale prices, in evidence since 
the first of the year and interrupted only in 
July, continued in September when the in- 
dex stood at 155.4, as compared with 155.5 
a month earlier and 158.4 a year ago. The 
cost-of-living index on October 1 stood at 
162.2, as compared with 162.3 a month 
earlier and 159.6 a year earlier. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ quar- 
terly survey of the civilian labor force as of 
the week ended August 20, revealed an all- 
time high in Canadian civilian employ- 
ment—5,155,000, with 98,000 unemployed. 
Employment was up slightly over a year ago; 
unemployment was 31,000 greater. Statistics 
on industrial employment, received from 
20,503 leading employers, revealed that as 
of September 1 the per capita weekly wage 
stood at C$43.27, as compared with C$43.05 
a month earlier and C$40.€6 a year ago. 

New rent-control regulations, effective De- 
cember 15, permit increases from 20 to 25 
percent in the rentals which may be charged 
a large category of Canadian renters. Esti- 
mates, possibly high, find that as many as 
1,500,000 flats, apartments, and houses across 
Canada may be affected; perhaps as high as 
90 percent of urban tenants may be affected. 

The effect of the recent strike of steel- 
workers in the United States has been felt 
to a degree in Canada. Some manufacturers 
of bathtubs, plumbers’ piping and tubing, 
refrigerators, stoves, and other items using 
steel imported from the United States are 
reported to have curtailed operations. Ap- 
parently the strike ended in time to avoid 
any serious consequences in Canada. 

The production of steel ingots and castings, 
although slightly higher for the first 9 
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months of 1949 as compared to 1948, was 
down 6 percent during the third quarter. 
Steel imports from the United States were 
incorporated into Canada’s exchange control 
system by a license requirement as from 
October 1. 


The 1949 harvest is practically completed. 
The early summer drought did not seriously 
reduce crop yield but, for the most part, field 
crop production is below 1948 levels. This is 
particularly true for the grain crops. Cur- 
rent estimates of grain crops, in millions of 
bushels (with 1948 data in parentheses), are 
as follows: Wheat 367 (393); oats 317 (359), 
barley 120 (155); rye 10 (25). Very small 
plantings of flax resulted in the production 
of only 2,262,000 bushels of flaxseed in 1949 
compared with 17,683,000 bushels in 1948. 
Sugar-beet acreage was high, and 1949 pro- 
duction reached the record level of 855,000 
tons compared with 629,100 in 1948. 

Construction contracts awarded during the 
first three quarters of 1949 amounted to 
C$812,080,200, an increase of 9.1 percent over 
last year and an almost certain indication 
that total contracts awarded this year will, 
for the first time in Canadian history, exceed 
the billion dollar mark. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


SOME ESSENTIAL PrRopUCTS FREED From 
IMPORT-QUOTA REQUIREMENT 


Approximately 70 essential products, in- 
cluding automotive parts, barbed wire, iron, 
steel pipe, fertilizers, insecticides, hand tools, 
and technical and professional instruments, 
were freed from import quotas by the Co- 
lombian Government on November 22, 1949, 
according to a preliminary report from the 
United States Embassy, Bogota, Colombia 

{When additional information is received 
an announcement will be made in the For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRUDE PETROLEUM FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL USES SUBJECT TO 
IMPORT-DuTY REDUCTION 


Decree No. 781 of November 1, 1949, which 
established a 50 percent reduction in Costa 
Rican import duties on Diesel oil and kero- 
sene to be used as fuel for agricultural and 
specified industrial activities, has been 
amended to include crude petroleum as well, 
by decree No. 812, effective November 6, 
1949, according to a recent report from the 
United States Embassy in San Jose. The 
duty on crude petroleum (tariff item No. 
171) is thus reduced from 0.14 colon to 
0.07 colon per gallon (5.62 colones=$1), 
when imported for the purposes stated. 

{For announcement of decree No. 781, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 5, 
1949. | 


IMPORTATION OF PRODUCTS PACKED BN USED 
BaGs PROHIBITED 


Decree No. 31, published November 8, 1949, 
prohibits the importation into Costa Rica of 
products packed in bags which are not ab- 
solutely new, the United States Embassy in 
San Jose reports. The new law, which does 
not affect merchandise which had already 
left the port of shipment, has the purpose of 
terminating the importation of products, 
particularly egricultural, in used jute bags, 
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which have subsequently been used for pack- 
ing Costa Rican products, thus exposing 
these to contagious diseases or pests. An 
earlier decree, No. 16 of August 18, 1924, 
prohibited the importation of used bags for 
coffee packing 


N ’ ‘ . 
Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
CONCLUDED WITH WESTERN GERMANY 


An agreement on the exchange of goods 
between Czechoslovakia and Western Ger- 
many for the period October 1, 1949, to 
September 30, 1950, was concluded on 
October 21, 1949, according to the German 
press of November 2 

Czechoslovak deliveries in the amount of 
$58,000,000 are to be exchanged for Western 
German shipments valued at $54,000,000 
The balance of $4,000,000 is to be compen- 
sated by various German services to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

While Czechoslovakia is to supply Western 
Germany mainly with agricultural products 
($40,000,000), Western Germany is to deliver 
to Czechoslovakia chiefly machinery ($27,- 
000,000, as well as iron and steel 
($10,000,000) 


Dominiean 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated November 19, 1949) 


The announcement early in November that 
approximately one-third of the sugar from 
the 1950 crop had been sold at 4 cents per 
pound 


unchanged from the price paid for 
this year’s sugar—had a stimulating effect 
on business. With arrangements completed 
for sale of all of the exportable surplus of 
sugar next year, including the 150,000 tons 
already sold at 4 cents, here was good reason 
to believe that business in 1950 would regain 
some of the ground lost this year The 
recent sharp rise in world coffee prices, and 
the firmer market for cacao beans, were en- 
couraging news for local producers and 
exporters. 

Crop prospects were generally satisfactory, 
but some reductions were foreseen in har- 
vests of corn, yucca, sweetpotatoes, and dry 
beans. The rice, peanut, citrus fruit, coffee, 
and cacao crops were expected to range from 
good to excellent. Sugar production may be 
somewhat smaller than a year ago, but un- 
favorable developments in this respect were 
offset by good prospects that all of the sugar 
from the 1950 crop would be sold at about 
the price paid for sugar this year 
tion in price had been expected 

Imports in September rose slightly from 
the August total, but the figures were still 
well under the level of imports, in terms of 
value, recorded in September 1948. Exports 
during September also were under the totals 
for August 1949, and for September a year 
ago. Cumulative data for the first 9 months 
of the current year show that imports, in 
terms of value, declined by 38 percent, and 
exports by 13 percent, from the corresponding 
totals for last year 

The official retail price index declined from 
236.8 in August to 232.5 in September. The 


} 


wholesale price index similarly declined from 


A reduc- 


242.6 to 221.9. Living costs, as measureg by 
the official index, showed comparatively little 
change in September. 

Steamer service providing direct monthly 
connections between Dominican ports and 
west-coast ports of the United States was 
inaugurated recently with the arrival at Ciy. 
dad Trujillo of a steamer of the Pacific Argen. 
tine Brazil Line. The same vessels also will 
provide service between Dominican ports and 
east-coast South American ports. The com. 
pany’s modern C-3 freighters will call at 
Puerto Plata, as well as at Ciudad Trujillo, 
Refrigerated storage space in these vessels 
will enable the line to carry chocolate manu- 
factured at the government’s chocolate fac. 
tory at Puerto Plata from that port to mar. 
Kets in the western part of the United States. 
The service is expected to make it possible 
to develop new outlets in the United States 
for coffee, cacao beans, and other Dominican 
export commodities 

Another new steamer service which is ex. 
pected to help in the development of Domin. 
ican foreign trade has been announced by 
the Surinam Navigation Corporation. The 
company’s ships will provide freight and 
passenger service between Dominican ports 
and other Caribbean ports, including Habana 
Nassau, Port-au-Prince 
Trinidad. 


N ‘ 
El Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM lL. S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated November 15, 1949) 


Paramaribo, and 


The big news in El Salvador is the great 
increase in prices offered for Salvadoran 
washed coffees on the New York market 
Starting out at about $33 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. Salvadoran port at the beginning of 
October, quotations for good washed and 
high-grown coffees climbed steadily upward 
until in the second week of November sales 
of Salvadoran high-grown types were being 
closed at the record-high figure of $55 per 
hundred pounds. The new crop, on which 
harvesting began in the rich Santa Ana sec- 
tion late in October, is expected to amount to 
1,035,000 bags Although — substantially 
smaller than the record 1948-49 coffee crop 
just completed, which is calculated to have 
totaled 1,236,250 bags, this will still be a good 
sized crop for El Salvador The Compania 
Salvadorena de Café estimates that about 
747,500 bags of the new crop have already 
been committed for export. The heavy rains 
which hit Central America in late September 
and early October caused negligible damage 
to the Salvadoran coffee crop 

The 3,419 bags in port at the end of Octo- 
ber were believed to represent the last of the 
1948-49 crop, inasmuch as the remaining 
stocks left in the country had been rushed 
to port to beat the deadline on the new 
coffee-export tax. All coffee arriving in port 
after October 31, 1949, is being taxed at the 
rate of 10.40 colones ($4.16) per gross quintal 
(of 101.41 English pounds). The tax will be 
in effect until October 31, 1950. During the 


preceding crop year the export tax was ! 
colones ($2.80) per quintal 

The unusually favorable situation with re- 
pect to the coffee market and the large crop 
f coffee now being harvested for export 
vives every assurance that El Salvador will 
be able to maintain its excellent financial 
position. The Central Bank reports that at 
the end of October its gold and foreign eX- 
change holdings totaled $34,800,000 as com- 
pared with the $28,000,000 on the correspond- 
ing date in 1948. Data released by the Salva- 
doran Statistical Office show that during the 
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first 6 months of 1949, El Salvador exported 
goods valued at approximately $42,100,000, 
whereas imports totaled $21,200,000—a favor- 
able balance of trade of nearly $21,000,000, 
and the record income anticipated from the 
1949-50 coffee crop will doubtless enable the 
country to maintain its favorable balance of 
payments during the coming year. 

The beginning of the coffee-harvesting 
season, plus the psychological effects of the 
high coffee prices, have already had a good 
effect on local business conditions. Mer- 
chants report that sales are picking up, and 
they are looking forward optimistically to a 
good Christmas trade. Despite the over-all 
improvement In business, however, the mar- 
ket continues highly competitive in nearly 
all lines of merchandise, and such items as 
cotton textiles, construction iron, barbed 
wire, and nails are being sold at or near cost 
by many local stores. Salvadoran business- 
men complain that the high profits of recent 
years are gone. Collections are reported by 
local banks to be satisfactory. With the ex- 
ception of a few merchants who are over- 
extended, importers are paying drafts with 
reasonable promptness. 

A special committee composed of business- 
men, lawyers, bankers, engineers, and rep- 
resentatives of the Government has com- 
pleted a study of a draft loan and guaranty 
agreement which a Salvadoran delegation 
brought back from Washington after nego- 
tiation with the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The agree- 
ment covers the financing by the IBRD cf 
the external expenses of the $17,000,000 
Lempa River hydroelectrification project 
which appears to be rapidly approaching 
reality. It is understood that the commit- 
tee’s report is favorable. There now appears 
to be an excellent chance that the agreement 
will be signed before the end of 1949. The 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission soon 
will be issuing invitations to bid On con- 
tracts for the construction of the 30,000-kw. 
project. It is hoped that the actWal con- 
struction work will begin next spring. 

On November 14, 1949, the workers of the 
British-owned Salvador Railway Company 
went out on strike, and a strike by the 
Salvadoran section of the International Rail- 
ways of Central America was sche@uled for 
November 16. On November 15, however, 
the Government was reported to have decided 
to take forceful steps to prevent the IRCA 
strike and to order the Salvador Railway 
workers back to their jobs. Showld@ these 
measures fail, and the strikes be Of long 
duration, they will interfere seriowsly with 
the movement of coffee from the plafMtations 
to the processing mills 


French West 
Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEANUTS: EXPORT REGIME MODIFIED 


Z 


rhe restrictions on trade in peg@futs for 
consumption have been abolished im French 
West Africa by an order of September 6, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on September 17. 

Restrictions on exports to all destinations 
of unshelled peanuts for consumption have 
been removed, whereas shelled peanuts may 
be exported to all destinations except metro- 
politan France. Both shelled and wmshelled 
peanuts, when exported, require a certificate 
of origin; in addition, peanuts for cOnsump- 
tion are also subject to the issuamce of a 
prior authorization. 


December 12. 1949 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN-EXCHANGE PAY- 
MENT PROCEDURE IMPLEMENTED FURTHER 


An additional series of circulars imple- 
menting JEIA Instruction No. 31, the basic 
instruction covering the making of foreign- 
exchange payments by firms in Western 
Germany, has been issued by the Verwaltung 
fuer Wirtschaft in coordination with the 
Bank deutscher Laender. 

ND Circular 16/49 (ND refers to “Neben- 
kosten und Dienstleistungen” or “invisible 
items’’), effective September 20, 1949, covers 
payments of royalties for the utilization of 
patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and regis- 
tered designs, as well as payment for con- 
structional drawings, blueprints, exchange 
of technical experience, and assistance in 
questions relating to business and organi- 
zation. Licensing agreements or other con- 
tracts covering such payments must be 
approved by the Land Economics Ministry, 
and if the payments exceed 50,000 Deutsche 
marks per quarter, they must be referred to 
the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft. Payments 
ordinarily will be approved only if the trans- 
action will benefit the general economy, and 
especially where the utilization of a licensed 
invention promotes German exports or en- 
ables the production of goods in Germany 
which would otherwise have to be imported. 
Agreements concluded prior to the occupa- 
tion of Germany also must be submitted for 
approval under this procedure. If preoccu- 
pation contracts are approved, transfer of 
royalties will be restricted to payments fall- 
ing due after approval. 

ND Circular 17/49, effective October 15, 
covers payments in connection with claims 
by foreigners against West German importers 
and exporters. Such claims may arise in 
the course of foreign-trade transactions, per- 
formance of services, or from average and 
damage claims in connection with maritime 
and inland water shipping. If the amounts 
involved are under $500, no special approval 
is required; the German debtor will merely 
submit the standard payment form to his 
Foreign Trade Bank (Aussenhandelsbank) 
with instructions to effect payment. How- 
ever, the transaction will subsequently be 
examined to ensure that there was a legal 
liability to make payment and that settle- 
ment could not have been made by replace- 
ment or supplementary delivery of merchan- 
dise. For claims in excess of $500, approval 
of the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft must be 
obtained, for which purpose application must 
be made by the German debtor to the Land 
Economics Ministry. 

ND Circular 18 49, effective October 15, 
authorizes payment of the following trans- 
port costs without special approval: Trans- 
port costs connected with exports, with goods 
in transit through the three Western Zones, 
and with centrally procured imports. Pay- 
ment of transport costs other than those 
connected with trade are not authorized 
under his circular. 

ND Circular 19/49, effective October 15, 
covers approval and payment of charters and 
freights in maritime traffic in connection 
with carriage of goods on other than liner- 
berth terms. Payments must be approved by 
the Verkehrsdezernent bei der Wasserstrass- 
endirektion Bremen, for residents of Bremen, 
Niedersachsen and Nord-Rhein-Westfalen, 
and by the Verkehrsdezernent bei der Was- 
sertrassendirektion Hamburg for other appli- 
cants. 

ND Circular 20/49, effective October 15, 
covers costs of services and supplies for ex- 


ternal inland water traffic. No special ap- 
proval is required in order to make such 
payments provided they conform to certain 
general conditions. 

ND Circular 21/49, effective October 15, 
covers freights, charters, and towage charters 
in external inland water traffic. Such pay- 
ments require approval of the Land Eco- 
nomics Ministries. 

ND Circular 22/49, effective October 15, 
covers transport costs arising in connection 
with the employment of foreign inland water 
craft in internal German trade. Applications 
for making such payments must be submitted 
to the Verwaltung fuer Verkehr, Offenbach / 
Main, or, if the application is located in the 
French Zone, to the Schiffahrtsamt fuer den 
Mittelrhein, Mainz. 

ND Circular 24, effective October 15, au- 
thorizes agents in Germany of foreign trans- 
port enterprises or transport enterprises in 
Germany to make payments for transport 
supplies and services. 

ND Circular 25, effective October 15, au- 
thorizes payment of expenses arising abroad 
in connection with German fishing vessels, 
other than salvage costs and compensation 
claims. 

[For previous reports on foreign exchange 
payments by West German firms, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 22, 1949, 
p. 15; September 19, p. 16; and September 
26, p. 20.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT PARCEL REGULATIONS IN FRENCH ZONE 
UNCHANGED; REVISED IN WESTERN SEC- 
TORS OF BERLIN 


Present German regulations governing the 
shipment of individual gift parcels to the 
French Zone of Germany are unchanged, 
but have been revised for Western Berlin. 
Brief summaries of the existing regulations 
for the French Zone and for Western Berlin 
follows: 

French Zone: All gift parcels within the 
limitations given below are exempt from 
customs duties and taxes in the French Zone 
of Germany. 

Only four gift parcels per addressee per 
month are permitted entry duty-free and 
tax-free. The following quantities of speci- 
fied commodities are the maximum permit- 
ted per package: Coffee, 1 kilogram (2.2 
pounds); sugar, 5 kilograms (11 pounds); 
saccharine, 50 grams (1.76 ounces). 

Western Berlin: The Western Berlin cus- 
toms Office issued on June 30, 1949, revised 
gift parcel regulations, according to two tel- 
egrams dated November 7 and 15, 1949, from 
the High Commissioner for Germany. 

The total value of an individual gift pack- 
age may not exceed $11.50. 

Gift parcels consisting of nonperishable 
foods, clothing, and other items of a personal 
nature, if they are for the personal use of 
the recipient, will be exempted from duties 
and taxes if there is evidence that they are 
gifts, and that the conditions for the ex- 
emption have been met. 

Each addressee is permitted to receive 
duty-free and tax-free, every month, the 
amount of 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of coffee, 
2 kilograms (4.4 pounds) of cocoa, 2 kilo- 
grams of chocolate, and 500 grams (1.1 
pounds) of tea. 

The rates, in Deutschemark-West (1DM 
$0.238) per kilogram (2.2 pounds), for addi- 
tional quantities sent are as follows: 


Customs Excise 
duty tar 
Coffee, green 1. 60 10. 00 
Coffee, roasted 35. 00 13. 00 
Cocoa 2.00 se 
Chocolate 2.00 ae 
Tea 5. 00 15. 00 
13 





Quantities of nylon stockings in excess of 
one pair per month, are subject to a tax of 
approximately $0.20. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 21, 1949, for US-UK gift parcel 
regulations.) 


NEW LEGISLATION REQUIRES REVALIDATION 
OF GERMAN SECURITIES 


Holders of German securities, i. e., stocks, 
shares, bonds, and debentures other than 
German dollar bonds, are affected by Eco- 
nomic Council Ordinance No. 155 enacted 
by the Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, effective October 1, 1949. This 
ordinance requires that securities of German 
issue, other than bonds payable in foreign 
currencies and obligations of the former 
German Government, must be revalidated to 
avoid becoming null and void. 

A substantial amount of German securi- 
ties was destroyed, looted, or lost in other 
ways, particularly during the fighting in Ber- 
lin. Some of these securities are still in 
blocked deposits in the Soviet Zone or Sector 
of Berlin. As a result, the bona-fide owners 
of such securities in Germany and abroad 
cannot exercise their rights. Moreover, the 
marketability of securities still in possession 
of those rightful owners is prejudiced by the 
existence of a large number of securities 
which are offered for sale by wrongful pos- 
sessors. The Ordinance is aimed at dealing 
with those problems and thus protecting the 
rights of true owners of German securities. 
A special Ordinance is being worked out to 
deal with German securities payable in for- 
eign currencies, including German dollar 
bonds. 

Revalidation of securities covered by 
Ordinance No. 155 can take the form of the 
issuance of certificates of negotiability when 
the securities are physically available to the 
owners, or held for their account by existing 
credit institutions whose records are avail- 
able for supporting applications for such 
certificates. Applications for certificates of 
negotiability must be presented prior to Jan- 
uary 31, 1950, to German credit institutions 
authorized to act on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Revalidation also can be effected by the 
recognition of documented claims evidencing 
ownership when the securities themselves are 
not so available. The period specified for the 
filing of such documented claims is 6 months 
after the publication of a notice in the Ger- 
man legal gazette covering the particular 
security issue in question, indicating that 
preliminary requirements of the Ordinance 
with respect thereto have been completed. 

The procedure for revalidation provides 
with respect to each individual issue for a 
calculation of the total amount of securities 
for which certificates of negotiability have 
been issued or applied for prior to January 
31, 1950. The remainder of each issue be- 
comes a “Collective Document,” for participa- 
tion in which substantiated claims to securi- 
ties ownership will be considered and 
conflicting claims adjudicated. 

The determining date of ownership of all 
the securities to be proved in this claims 
procedure is January 1, 1945, with certain 
provisions for acquisition after that date 
stemming from bona fide ownership as of 
January 1, 1945. If the claimant furnishes 
proof that the securities were lost or are not 
available to him because of a measure not 
legally valid, he shall furnish proof of own- 
ership up to the date of the loss, instead 
of up to the effective date of the Ordinance. 

For the purpose of advising persons not 
resident in Germany with respect to this 
Ordinance and its implementing regulations, 
the German Federal Ministry of Finance has 
established offices abroad. (Such an Office, 
known as the Securities Settlement Advisory 
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Agency of the German Federal Republic, has 
been established at 29 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Requests for further information and 
for the English translation of the law should 
be addressed to that office.) 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT: IMPORTATION FROM THE 
DOLLAR AREA RESTRICTED 


The importation of office equipment into 
Greece has been restricted by the Ministry 
of National Economy, states an airgram dated 
November 4, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy, Athens. The current private import 
program (covering the first half of the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1949) earmarks 
$100,000 for the dollar area for office equip- 
ment. This amount will be allocated pri- 
marily to accredited representatives of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and to established im- 
porters from the United States, upon presen- 
tation of pro forma invoices listing net fac- 
tory prices (i. e., not including any commis- 
sion or special discounts). 

Because of the limited amount of ex- 
change available, the Ministry decided to con- 
fine imports from the United States to the 
following products only: Typewriters of vari- 
ous types, adding machines, accounting ma- 
chines, cash registers, and spare parts for 
these machines, as well as duplicating-ma- 
chine spare parts for the upkeep of such 
machines as have already been imported from 
the United States. At present, the importa- 
tion of duplicating and addressing machines 
is definitely prohibited 

Qualified importers, who have received a 
quota to import from the United Kingdom 
and from countries with which Greece has a 
clearing and/or drawing-rights agreement, 
may apply for import licenses in excess of 
their respective quotas to the limit of the 
amounts in the import program. The equiva- 
lent of $60,000 is earmarked for sterling im- 
ports and $140,000 for clearing and drawing- 
rights imports. 

New importers who do not possess a quota, 
but who are actively engaged in the importa- 
tion of office appliances, will be entitled to re- 
ceive licenses for imports to be effected only 
from European countries with which Greece 
has a clearing and/or drawing-rights agree- 
ment 

No rebuilt typewriters or other office ma- 
chines may be imported from any country. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated November 17, 1949) 


Congress adjourned on November 11, after 
about a month’s special session. The prin- 
cipal legislation enacted was an income-tax 
law, the first general Honduran income tax 
Rates are graduated up to a maximum of 15 
percent. One provision included in the law 
stipulates that persons or firms having exist- 
ing concessions are liable for payment of the 
tax. This clause apparently contravenes the 
provisions of some still valid concession con- 
tracts granting exemptions from increased or 
new levies. Although a considerable amount 
of agitation and opposition against a new 
concession for the Tela Railroad Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United Fruit Co., was manifest 
before and during the session, the contract 
was ratified after modification by the Con- 
gress. One of the principal changes added by 


the Congress before approval was a Provision 
for equal pay for Honduran employees to that 
paid to foreign employees in the same 
category. 

The Congress refused to abolish the Goy.- 
ernment's coffee committee and to substitute 
in its place the former coffee association 
dominated by private interests. The Teguci- 
galpa water project to supply a new source 
of water for the city was approved, and the 
Executive Department was authorized to float 
a loan for its completion, if needed. 

Finally, the legislature decided that the 
national export tax of 1 lempira (1 lempira- 
$0.50 U.S. currency) per bag of coffee did not 
exempt exporters from the payment of the 
preexisting municipal charges upon the 
movement of merchandise, including coffee, 
from the various municipalities and dis. 
tricts. 

Two members of the International Mone. 
tary Fund have returned to Tegucigalpa to 
confer with the Joint-Presidential-Congres- 
sional Commission studying banking legis- 
lation. The finishing touches are being 
placed upon the draft of a bill to be pre. 
sented to the regular session of Congress 
for the establishment of a central bank 
and/or an agricultural credit bank when the 
Congress meets in regular. session ip 
December. 

A flurry of excitement and publicity has 
been given to a project to construct a road 
between San Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes 
Under present plans this would be a toll road 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of 
San Pedro Sula and constructed at an esti- 
mated cost of 500,000 lempiras. The overland 
journey between these two cities can now 
be made only by rail or trail 

The air line, INCA, which has been flying 
between the United States and Managua for 
some time, has inaugurated flights between 
Tegucigalpa and Managua and_ between 
Tegucigalpa and the United States. The line 
is advertising round-trip tickets in Douglas 
DC-3 aircraft between Miami and Teguci- 
galpa via Nassau for 180 lempiras. Its freight 
rates, which have caused concern among 
established air lines, are from Miami to 
Tegucigalpa 25 cents (U. S. currency) per 
pound for from 1 to 50 pounds, 15 cents per 
pound for more than 50 pounds, and 10 cents 
per pound for more than 3,300 pounds 


Hong Kong 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT HONG KONG 
(Dated October 31, 1949) 


September was an uneventful month in 
Hong Kong until the devaluation of the Brit- 
ish Pound, on September 18. The exchange 
rate of the Hong Kong dollar then became 
HK#$5.71429 to US$1, an increase of 44 per- 
cent above the previous rate of HK$3.97. 
Immediately following the devaluation, com- 
modity prices began to move upward, but 
when thé over-all increase amounted to 10 
to 20 percent the Hong Kong Government 
limited all wholesale and retail prices to 
those prevailing on the day preceding deval- 
uation, The Government, however, found it 
difficult to enforce this regulation and it was 
later revoked, after some additional commod- 
ities had been placed under price control. 

The devaluation of the Hong Kong dollar 
also created a strong reaction in the gold and 
financial markets—gold increased by about 
20 percent in price, and many persons rushed 
to buy gold and jewelry. Another develop- 
ment following upon the devaluation was the 
suspension of the colony's trade with Japan, 
effective September 27, pending the clarifi- 
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cation of the foreign-trade agreement be- 
tween the two areas. 

The unofficial exchange rates quoted in 
Hong Kong's open, but legal, market during 
September were as follows: 


Selling Rate for United States $1 


U.S. dollar Telegraphic Demand 


currency transfer draft 
Sept. 1 HKS$5.87 HIK$5.84 HKS$5.82 
Sept. 30 6.08 6.05 6.04 


It should be noted that although the offi- 
cial exchange rate for the Hong Kong dollar 
was US$0.251875 until September 17 and 
Usg0.1750 after September 18, all foreign 
trade data shown herein have been converted 
at the earlier rate for convenience in con- 
version. 

Hong Kong’s foreign trade during Septem- 
ber continued at very high levels; imports 
amounted to the equivalent of US$67,257,416, 
more than double the value of September 
1948, and 16.5 percent higher than August 
1949; and exports reached US$56,633,495, a 
new high for 1949, and 15.2 percent above the 
preceding month. It appears, however, that 
at least a portion of these increases was due 
to the devaluation of the local currency, in- 
asmuch as imports from and exports to hard- 
currency areas are now converted into Hong 
Kong dollars at 44 percent above the pre- 
devaluation rate when shown in the foreign- 
trade statistics. 

Imports during the first three quarters of 
1949 amounted to the equivalent of US$482,- 
922,525, an increase of 33.9 percent over the 
corresponding period in 1948; and exports 
amounted to US$402,383,198, 44.7 percent 
larger than the preceding year. China was 
the principal supplier of Hong Kong's im- 
ports, with 23 percent of the total; the United 
States was second, with 21 percent; followed 
by the United Kingdom, 14 percent; Siam, 4 
percent; and Japan, 3.6 percent. 

China was also the largest destination of 
the colony's exports, with nearly 20 percent 
of the total, followed by British Malaya, 
slightly over 11 percent, Macao, 11 percent; 
and the United States, nearly 10 percent. It 
is understood that considerable amounts of 
wood oil and tin are being shipped from Hong 
Kong to Macao for transshipment overseas in 
order to evade the colony's requirement that 
a percentage of the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds arising from exports of these items to 
hard-currency countries be surrendered to 
the exchange control. 

Hong Kong's chief imports by commodity 
groups during the first 9 months of 1949 
comprised textile fabrics and small wares 
valued at the equivalent of US838,331,187; 
and miscellaneous manufactured articles, 
US$25,931,625. Chief exports during this pe- 
riod were textile fabrics and small wares, 
valued at US$37,750,010; animal and vege- 
table oils, and fats, greases, and waxes, 
US$29,048,760; and miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products, US$27,312,210. 

Prices of most industrial raw materials 
began to rise following the devaluation, the 
principal reason appearing to be that re- 
placement costs were increasing. Exports to 
North China also depleted stocks of some 
commodities, necessitating reordering. 

Caustic soda advanced from US$26.88 at 
the beginning of September to US$40.50 per 
700-pound drum at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and galvanized sheets and barbed wire, 
tin-plate waste, and nails also increased, 
some by as much as 67 percent. The colony's 
excess supplies of paper were reduced some- 
what during the month and over-all prices 
showed an increase of 10 percent. 

About 3,000 cases of bristles were shipped 
to the United States in September, consist- 
ing mostly of Chungking black bristles. The 
colony's stocks have been reduced consider- 
ably, especially the Tientsin No. 55 assort- 
ment which is now in_ short. supply. 


December 12. 1949 


Inasmuch as future supplies of bristles are 
now uncertain owing to the capture of Can- 
ton by the Communists, prices of all kinds 
of bristles advanced and prices per pound 
were as follows: Chungking black, US$2.60; 
Hankow, US$4.50; and Tientsin No. 55 
(shorts) , US$6.30. 

Exports of tung (wood) oil during Septem- 
ber showed an increase of approximately 
100 percent over the preceding month. A to- 
tal of 2,790 long tons of this oil, valued at 
the equivalent of US$1,685,299, was exported. 
Stocks at the end of the month were re- 
ported as approximately 1,000 long tons. 

Hong Kong’s shipping tonnage remained 
relatively unchanged during the month. 
Incoming ocean vessels numbered 355 with 
a total tonnage of 970,044, and outgoing 
ocean vessels numbered 361 with a tonnage 
of 1,180,974. 

Twenty-three new factories and workshops 
employing a total of 692 workers were regis- 
tered in the colony during September, and 
13 factories employing 361 workers ceased 
operations. 

Real-estate prices declined somewhat dur- 
ing the month, although there was no al- 
leviation in the acute housing shortage. It 
is understood that the principal reason for 
this anomaly is the fear that buildings will 
be requisitioned by the Government as soon 
as they are completed. Costs of building 
materials are considerably less than in the 
fall of 1948, but labor costs remain high. 

Recognition of the increase in housing 
and operating costs was seen by the intro- 
duction into the Legislative Council of a bill 
to increase maximum rents of business prem- 
ises from 45 percent over the December 1941 
level, as enacted in 1947, to 100 percent. 

Hong Kong’s seventh industrial exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Hong Kong Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union, is scheduled to open 
on December 15, and will feature the colony’s 
varied line of manufactured products. 


India 
Economic Conditions 


FAVORABLE TREND IN TRADE BALANCE 


India’s deficit trade balance in September 
1949 was down to about one-tenth of the 
deficit incurred in May of this year—from 
$71,200,000 in May, the adverse balance had 
declined to $6,900,000 in September. The 
improvement has been brought about by an 
increase in exports and a decline in imports 
owing to the removal of certain items from 
the Open General License lists in the months 
of May, August, and September. 

According to a Government of India press 
release, the figures for India’s sea-borne trade 
between April 1949 and September 1949 are 
as follows: In April, total imports were $105,- 
100,000, total exports (including reexports) 
$71,700,000, balance of trade, minus $33,400,- 
000; in May, total imports were $131,600,000, 
total exports $60,400,000, balance of trade, 
minus $71,200,000; in June, imports $122,800,- 
000, exports $62,200,000, balance, minus $60,- 
600,000; in July, imports were $116,500,000, 
exports $64,900,000, balance, minus $51,600,- 
000; in August, imports were $103 900,000, 
exports $73,000,000, balance, minus $30,900,- 
000; in September, imports were $78,700,000, 
exports $71,800,000, balance, minus $6,900,000. 

It should be noted that the sea-borne trade 
figures given above do not include overland 
trade with Pakistan, and therefore exclude 
most of India’s imports of raw jute. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The Government of India is expected to 
sanction a combined loan of 50,000,000 ru- 


pees ($15,000,000 at $0.30 per rupee) to the 
Indian Iron and Steel Co. and the Steel Cor- 
poration of Bengal, both of which are under 
the same management, and 20,000,000 rupees 
($6,000,000) to Tata Locomotive and Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., according to the foreign 
press. 

The immediate objective of the loans of 
50,000,000 rupees to the steel companies is to 
increase annual output of finished steel from 
50,000 tons to 75,000 tons within the next 18 
months and by an additional 150,000 tons 
within 21% years. 

Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
has an authorized capital of 70,000,000 rupees 
($21,000,000) of which 20,000,000 rupees ($6,- 
000,000) is subscribed. It is understood that 
this firm has borrowed 8,000,000 rupees ($2,- 
400,000) from the Imperial Bank of India. 
The Government loan is to finance plant 


_ 
article states that Indian firms are 
rel¥tant to enter the market to raise addi- 
tional capital through the sale of stocks. 
That loans have to be sought from the Gov- 
ernment of India shows the extent to which 
the investment market has dried up. 

Nore: One rupee equaled $0.30 at the time 
this article appeared in the foreign press, in 
mid-September. 


Exchange and Finance 


REPORT OF RESERVE BANK OF INDIA, YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1949 


The net profit of the Reserve Bank of India 
during the year ended June 30, 1949, 
amounted to 90,600,000 rupees ($27,200,000 at 
$0.30 per rupee) as compared with 103,800,000 
rupees ($31,100,000 during the preceding year, 
according to the bank’s annual report. After 
dividend payments of 1,000,000 rupees to 
shareholders at the rate of 4 percent annually 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 1948 
(the bank was nationalized on January 1, 
1949), the balance of 89,600,000 rupees is to 
be transferred to the Government of India. 

The report reviews some of the important 
developments during the year, such as the 
termination of the Joint Monetary Arrange- 
ments with Pakistan, the nationalization of 
the Reserve Bank of India, the passing of the 
Banking Companies Act, the developments 
in Indian trade policy, and the Government’s 
anti-inflation program. Note circulation de- 
clined by 330,000,000 rupees ($99,000,000) 
during the year, and the general price level 
at the end of the period had declined by 
about 3 percent from the peak level of July 
1948. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 21, 1949, for later price indexes.) 

The large import balance of 1,430,000,000 
rupees ($429,000,000) in India’s foreign sea- 
borne trade during the 11 months ended May 
1949 is attributed mainly to the country’s 
dependence on food imports and a liberal 
import policy. The balance-of-payments 
position for the calendar year 1948 showed 
an estimated deficit of 1,230,000,000 rupees 
($369,000,000), of which 500,000,000 rupees 
($150,000,000 was incurred with hard-cur- 
rency countries. 

The number of scheduled banks (member 
banks) increased by two to a total of 101 
on June 30, 1949. However, the number of 
branches and offices declined by 482 to a 
total number of 3,008 because of the exclu- 
sion of offices located in Pakistan and the 
restrictions on the opening of branches. 

Scheduled banks’ total demand and time 
liabilities recorded a sharp fall of 1,323,- 
700,000 rupees ($397,100,000) in contrast to 
last year’s trend. The proportion of advances 
and bills discounted to total deposit liabil- 
ities rose from 45 percent at the beginning of 
the period to 52 percent at the end of the 
period. The Reserve Bank advanced 530,- 
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000,000 rupees ($159,000,000) in loans to 26 
banks during the year compared with 23,- 
000,000 rupees ($7,000,000) to 12 banks in 
the preceding year. 

Trends in the bullion, money, securities, 
and share markets are reviewed in the report. 
The Bombay short-term money market was 
unusually stringent during the 1948-49 busy 
season. Although the Bombay gilt-edged 
market was generally quiet and steady during 
the greater part of the year, the depression 
noticed in the Bombay industrial share 
market since August 1946 showed practically 
no improvement. 

The report points out that prices and costs 
are still high in India. Stress is laid on the 
need for maximizing domestic savings and 
investments and for increasing exports on a 
scale adequate to enable the country to im- 
port essential requirements. In conclusion, 
reference is made to the growing recognition 
abroad of the need to make capital and tech- 
nical assistance available to underdeveloped 
countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DUTIES LEVIED 


An export duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
has been levied by the Government of India 
on black pepper shipped from that country, 
effective November 18. 

On the same date, it was announced that 
the export duty on cotton has been increased 
to 100 rupees per bale. The previous rate 
was 40 rupees. (The rupee is valued at ap- 
proximately 21 cents in U.S. currency.) 


Indonesia 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL. BATAVIA. JAVA 
(Dated October 28, 1949) 


Although it was still too early to determine 
the effects of the devaluation of the Indo- 
nesian guilder, other factors, which have 
been present since the end of the war, con- 
tinued during October to exert a retarding 
influence on the economic recovery of 
Indonesia. Among these were the political 
situation, settlement of which was being 
discussed during the month under review 
at The Hague; the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, which has prevented the import of 
sufficient quantities of consumer and capi- 
tal goods to increase production; and the 
lack of confidence in the future value of 
the guilder, which has encouraged specula- 
tion and hoarding. 

Several important changes were effected in 
the foreign-exchange inducements system. 
Previously, exporters in specified areas had 
been granted percentages of the export pro- 
ceeds, derived from the sale of certain prod- 
ucts, in Singapore and Hong Kong currencies. 
These inducements were then to be utilized 
for the purchase of goods in these areas 
Although the inducements were scheduled 
to be reduced on November 7, 1949, to a level 
ranging from 214 to 12 percent, they were 
extended generally throughout the archi- 
pelago and were made available for pur- 
chases in all soft-currency countries, no 
longer being limited to transactions in Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong. Shippers in *areas 
formerly under Republican administration 
on Sumatra (with the exception of Atjeh) 
will, however, be permitted to retain as much 
as 30 percent of their export proceeds for 
the purpose in question. 


ExPoORT COMMODITY PRICES 


The inflationary trend of wholesale com- 
modity prices on the Batavia market, which 
began in June and reached a peak for most 
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products at the time of the devaluation of 
the Indonesian guilder in September, main- 
tained a high level during October, as shown 
in table 1. 
TABLE 1.—Bataria Wholesale Price 
Quotations 


In guilders per 100 kiloprams 


Q44 
Com \ 

yo «Septem- Octobe 
June 28 her % 24 

Rubber, RAM #1 sheet 93. 50 127 122. 
Pepper, Black Lampong a) 220) | 27h 
Pepper, White Borneo 2, 000 5003. 400 
Coconut oil 115 125 125 
Tapioca, Buitenzorg AAA 110 125 at 
Spices (cloves 725 1, 400 ix 
Citronella oil 925 20) 2 1h 
Tea, average BOP 310 1 124 


CosT-oOF-LIVING INDEX 

Fluctuations in the cost-of-living index 
(1938=100) based on free-market prices of 
19 domestic food products were erratic 
September indexes (with August indexes in 
parentheses) were as follows: Batavia, 1,210 
(1,122); Surabaya, 1,202 (941); Palembang, 
1,550 (1,615); Pontianak, 2,065 (1,849); Ma- 
cassar, 1,077 (1,090) 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Exceptionally dry weather during the clos- 
ing months of the east monsoon adversely 
affected the planting, as well as the yield, of 
rice, corn, and soybeans, but favored the 
harvest of sweetpotatoes, cassava, and other 
foodstuffs. South Celebes and the Lesser 
Sundas also suffered from drought, but in 
Sumatra, Borneo, North Celebes, and the 
Moluccas, weather conditions were favorabl 
Above-normal rainfall in North Celebes re- 
sulted in a fair rice crop but an unsatisfac- 
tory corn harvest 

October purchases of copra by the Copra 
Board totaled 37,957 metric tons (September 
34,216 tons), with stocks at the end of the 
month of 34,866 tons. August production of 
estate rubber (with July figures in paren- 
theses) amounted to 14,829 tons (15,038); 
tea, 2,027 tons (1,980); palm oil, 13,371 tons 
(10,754); palm kernels, 3,283 tons (2,431) 
cinchona bark, 826 tons (650); hard fibers, 
259 tons (209); cacao, 92 tons (196); and 
coffee, 3,792 tons (1,707) 

Comparative figures for January—October 
1949 and January-—October 1948 production 
of copra were 350,175 and 261,698 tons, re- 
spectively; and for January—August 1949 
(1948 figures in parentheses) for estate rub- 
ber 95,189 tons (45,917); tea 16,163 tons (6,- 
467); palm oil 69,405 tons (26,546); palm 
kernels 16,836 tons (6,261); cinchona bark 
4.370 tons (4,574); hard fibers 1,556 tons 
(3,871); and coffee 6,214 tons (7,610 

MINERALS 

Production of crude petroleum during 
August amounted to 3,925,685 barrels (July 
3,895,047 barrels) and refinery output to 4,- 
131,180 barrels (July 4,054,166 barrels) 
Coal production during July totaled 51.357 
tons (June 56,266 tons) 


FINANCE 
Java bank notes in circulation on October 
19 amounted to 1,805,986,763 guilders (1,789.- 
284,933 guilders on September 21) The 
black-market rate of the guilder was re- 
ported to have fluctuated between 17 and 25 
to the dollar 





The first delivery of white lead from the 
new plant of Euston Lead Co. at Braybrook 
(Melbourne), Australia, has been made 
states the foreign press 


lran 
\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY ATT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated November 7, 1949) 


Business conditions in Iran have shown 
little improvement since devaluation of 
sterling, which caused a temporary stand- 
still in foreign trade. Inasmuch as most of 
Iran's exports go normally to countries which 
have devalued their currencies, many ex- 
port industries have been adversely affected. 
With a view to aiding exports, a transit 
agreement recently was negotiated with 
Turkey whereby trade with European coun- 
tries is expected to be facilitated and the 
prospects of expanding trade with Turkey 
enhanced. : 

Iran's foreign-exchange position remains 
favorable, owing to oil royalties. Considera- 
tion, however, is being given to stricter regu- 
lation of imports, in order to conserve 
available exchange resources for the most es- 
sential purposes. 

The first group of American consultants 
arrived in Iran to take up their duties in 
connection with the Seven-Year Develop- 
ment Plan. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADVANCE IMPORT PERMIT REQUIRED FOR 
PENICILLIN 


Penicillin and penicillin products may be 
imported into Iran only when such importa- 
tions have been specifically authorized in 
advance by the issuance of a prior import 
permit, according to an airgram dated No- 
vember 11 from the United States Embassy, 
Tehran 

The Iranian regulations governing the im- 
portation of these products are being 
strictly enforced, and American exporters 
are advised to obtain, before making ship- 
ment, adequate advance assurance from 
prospective Iranian importers that these 
regulations have been fully complied with, 
and that the requisite prior import permit 
has been obtained 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM los. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


Dated November 3, 1949) 


‘ 


Price changes in Iraq as a result of the 
dinar devaluation were not as pronounced 
in October as had been anticipated. Im- 
ported processed goods from the United 
States retailed at approximately 20 percent 
more while similar goods from all other 
sources were about 15 percent higher. As of 
October 31, the price of exportable surpluses 
of major agricultural products such as barley, 
wool, and wheat had risen a total of 18, 18, 
and 25 percent, respectively, since devalu- 
ation 


The new Official dollar buying and selling 
rates for telegraphic transfers of the Iraqi 
dinar were $2.807, and $2.78'., respectively, 
and demand drafts were quoted at $2.81!) 
and $2.785,, respectively 


Anglo-Iraqi consultations for renegotiation 
of the 1948-49 Scarce Currency Agreement, 
suspended with the announcement of ster- 
ling devaluation, were resumed on October 22 
only to be suspended again on October 29 so 
that each mission could obtain new instruc- 
tions from its respective Government in an 
effort to reach a compromise. This was 
necessary when it became apparent that 
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Great Britain might be compelled to reduce 
drastically the former allocation of $25,000,- 
000. If this should occur, it undoubtedly 
would have a serious restrictive effect on 
United States exports to Iraq during the 
life of the proposed agreement. 

The improved position of the Iraqi Treas- 
ury reported last month continued through- 
out October during which deficit financing 
was not necessary. 

The Iraqi Government invited interna- 
tional bids for the Basra date monopoly which 
expires with the current crop. The tender, 
issued on July 14, 1949, expired on October 
31 but has been extended to March 31, 1950. 

The 1949 Basra date crop of 60,000 metric 
tons, which is about 50 percent below average, 
has been the worst in the annals of the Basra 
Liwa and is creating hardship among grow- 
ers, packers, and especially labor, thus fur- 
ther aggravating the serious problem of 
unemployment in Iraq. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DETERMINATION AND SALE PRICE FOR 
RADIOS, REFRIGERATORS, AND AIR CoNn- 
DITIONERS 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad 
reports, by airgram dated November 7, the 
issuance by the Ministry of Finance, Direc- 
torate General of Imports, of Notification 
No. 12 of 1949, reading as follows: 

“Pursuant to the power delegated to us 
under Council of Minister's Decision No. 4960 
dated 1/11/1948 and in continuation of Min- 
istry of Supply's Notification No, 32 of 1948 
we have decided the following: 

“1. The commission allowed for Radios, 
Refrigerators and Air Conditioners shall 
be as follows: 

“2. C. and F. (Basra) price, plus a com 
mission of not more than 40 percent, plus 
customs duty, plus actual transportation 
charges to the importer’s store. 

“3. Paragraphs 3 and 4 of Ministry of 
Supply's Notification No. 32 of 1948 referred 
to above are hereby cancelled. 

“4. If these articles are passed through 
one or more distributors, they will be sold 
at consumer's price fixed in this Notifica- 
tion. 

“5. This Notification shall come into 
force from date of its publication in the 
Official Gazette.’ 


Israel 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIN 
(Dated November. 4, 1949) 


During October, Israel's deteriorating 
financial position was stressed by Govern- 
ment authorities. The weakening position 
of Jewish Agency finances resulting from in- 
creasing expenditures on housing and food 
for an ever-growing number of immigrants 
and the unexpectedly low income of the 
United Jewish Appeal was given wide pub- 
licity, and the Knesset (Assembly) was con- 
vened to consider the agency's request for a 
Government loan. Simultaneously, the 
Economic Adviser of the Jewish Agency, New 
York, expressed pessimistic views regarding 
private investments from American Jews for 
the coming 3 years. Government spokesmen, 
including the Prime Minister and the Secre- 
tary-General of the Ministry of Finance, 
stressed the essentiality of such investments 
for a quicker absorption of immigrants, and 
announced the contemplated early enact- 
ment of a law for the encouragement of 
private investment. 


December 12, 1949 
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Foreign-Trade Zone for San Antonio 


Authorization has been granted for the establishment and operation of a foreign-trade 
zone at the municipal airport at San Antonio, Tex., Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer has announced as Chairman of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. Other members 
of this Board are Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder and Secretary of the Army 


Gordon Gray. 


The new foreign-trade zone—the sixth of these trading facilities in the United States 
will be the first established at an inland site, the first located at an airport, as well as the 
first to be established and operated by a private corporation. 

Formal presenation of the grant of authority to the Scobey Fireproof Storage Company, 
the private concern which will establish and operate the new zone, will be made by a 
representative of the U. S. Department of Commerce on December 13, at the annual 
evening dinner meeting of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce. This organization 
has given active support and assistance in preparing surveys, reports, and other pre- 
liminary work leading up to the grant authorizing establishment of the trading facility. 

In notifying the Scobey firm that an order has been signed authorizing issuance of the 
grant, Secretary Sawyer said: “Your firm, being the first private corporation to secure a 
grant of authority to establish a foreign-trade zone, has an opportunity and a responsibility 
unique in the commercial world to perform a service for the business community by 
providing a new facility for developing trade. 
of Commerce and the Foreign-Trade Zones Board will be glad to cooperate with you in 


every way to assure its success.” 


Establishment of the San Antonio foreign-trade zone will provide new facilities for the 
expansion of U. S. world trade, particularly with Mexico and other Middle American 
countries. Direct transportation connections by air, rail, and motor carrier will be 
provided to and from the enclosed foreign-trade zone area. 

The Scobey Fireproof Storage Company expects to complete its construction program 
and open the trade zone for business within 6 months. The construction program includes 
warehouses, manipulation space, modern cold-storage compartments, rooms for fumigation, 
offices, and other facilities. Expenditures for the initial construction program are 


estimated to exceed $250,000. 


Foreign merchandise may be brought into foreign-trade zones without being subject 
to import duties or customs bond. Such goods may then be manipulated, processed, and 
combined with other products in various ways. Foreign merchandise brought into 
U, S. customs territory from foreign-trade zones, however, is subject to all customs 


requirements, including duties. 


Establishment of foreign-trade zones in this country is authorized by the Celler Act 


of 1934. 


Foreign-trade zones are now in operation at five U. S. major ports of entry. The first 
of these was established at the Port of New York in 1937. The second began operation 
at New Orleans in 1947, and the third at San Francisco in 1948. The other two, locted at 
Los Angeles and Seattle, were opened in September of this year. 





When this zone is opened, the Department 








AGRICULTURE 


The financial prospects of Israel’s citrus 
growers continue to be unfavorable. Hopes 
for the indemnification for last season’s losses 
are no longer entertained. The marketing 
delegation is faced with a demand from the 
British Food Ministry to negotiate below 
1948-49 prices. Even the negotiations with 
labor organizations on production norms 
and wages did not result in a compromise 
solution. A wage of I£1.600-I£1.700 (If1= 
$2.80) per day and an output of eight boxes 
a day have been accepted in principle; how- 
ever, this wage and output yardstick applies 
only to “normal” groves, the definition of 
which is still an issue. 

In an effort to assist the citrus industry 
to solve its financial problems, the Israel 
Government is reported to have agreed in 
principle to export premiums but, to date, 
no final agreement has been reached. 

Olive packing is now in full swing on 120,- 
000 dunams (1 dunam=0.247 acre) with an 
estimated total of 2,000 Jews and 1,000 Arabs 
to be employed. 

Sunflower seeds will be sown on an ex- 
perimental basis in the spring of 1950 to 
cover part (400 tons) of the local margarine 
industry’s needs, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


International air carriers are increasing 
their flights between Lydda Airport and 
points outside Israel. The United States 
carrier serving Israel has increased its Lydda- 
New York flights to two a week; the Dutch 
air line has resumed its Amsterdam-Lydda 


operations; and the Philippine air line is 
now stopping at Lydda on its Manila-Madrid- 
London flights. 

During the annual meeting of the com- 
pany which owns and manages the Tel-Aviv 
port, the chairman announced that Tel- 
Aviv’s deep-water port will be constructed 
at the south end of the city and will cost 
approximately I£12,000,000. 

The Tel-Aviv-Jerusalem road, which has 
just been thoroughly repaired, will be short- 
ened considerably by a cut between Ramle 
and the western end of the Road of Courage, 
according to a recent announcement, 

Important assistance to Israel’s motor- 
transport services is about to be made avail- 
able. One hundred and twenty bus chassis 
have arrived from the United States, and a 
considerable number of taxicabs will be im- 
ported shortly from Great Britain, according 
to an announcement of the Ministry of 
Communications, 

A contract for telegraphic and telephonic 
cable materials has been placed with Ameri- 
can companies after protracted negotiations. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction is not only far below urgent 
needs but lags considerably behind targets 
set by the Government for immigrant hous- 
ing; only 6,900 units of the 30,000-unit goal 
have been made available for occupation. 
To ease the shortage, 2,000 prefabricated 
wooden cottages from Germany recently have 
been ordered to be paid for out of restitution 
funds, 

Regarding construction materials, a short- 
age of cement prevails notwithstanding im- 
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ports from Poland and Italy. The supply 
situation of lumber, however, has consid- 
erably eased. 

FINANCE 


A bill to authorize the flotation of a second 
popular loan of I£5,000,000 was expected to 
be submitted to the Knesset (assembly) dur- 
ing its second session in November. 

The Knesset also was to discuss the pro- 
posal of the Government to assist the Jewish 
Agency in overcoming financial difficulties 
which have resulted in a I£6,000,000 deficit. 
As an indication of such difficulties, this 
agency, although having an annual budget 
of I£51,000,000, was stated to have collected 
only I£17,550,000 during the period January- 
August 1949. 

Financial talks with Great Britain have 
reached a deadlock, but new proposals of the 
Israel Government are expected to result in 
a resumption of the talks. 

Currency circulation rose from I£46,053,0C0 
on September 28 to I1£46,966,000 on October 
26. Coverage by Land Bonds increased from 
I£5,0€4,000 to I£5,763,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade agreement was initiated with 
Yugoslavia covering imports of Yugoslav 
goods including lumber, maize, beans, pota- 
toes, onions, and chemicals, to an extent of 
$2,000,000. Part of the payments for the re- 
ports is expected to be in hard currency and 
the balance in citrus fruits and byproducts, 
woolen yarn, razor blades, optical lenses, 
artificial teeth, and sheet glass. 

Trade talks with Austria have been started, 
and negotiations for a trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia have been resumed. 

Exporters’ hopes for a greater volume of 
foreign trade were enhanced by an an- 
nouncement of the Minister of Supply that 
the Government proposes to grant export 
premiums on industrial products at a rate 
of from 5 to 15 percent, depending on the 
merits of each case. 

Orders from Denmark, France, Poland, the 
Netherlands, and Rumania amounting to 
about I£250,000 have been reported by ex- 
porters. 

Imports are still hampered by the diffi- 
culty of procuring foreign currency. Trade 
circles claim that the issue of import li- 
censes becomes more and more dependent 
on the ability of the importer to obtain 
long-term credit from his supplier or to ar- 
range financing by capital transfer. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial activity was stimulated during 
October as a result of the first allocations of 
the Export-Import Bank loan funds to indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The diamond industry was able to reach 
a new agreement with the London Syndicate 
by which the supply of rough diamonds at 
the supply level of 1945-46 was assured. 

The Tel-Aviv municipality has set aside, 
on three different plots of municipal terri- 
tory, 3,000 dunams for the establishment of 
industrial centers. 

Following the arrival of more than 50,000 
tons of crude oil from South America, the 
Consolidated Refineries (at Haifa) resumed 
operations on a restricted basis with a daily 
output stated to be 3,000 tons. 


LABOR 


With the announcement that the cost-of- 
living index has dropped 21 points since the 
signing of the wage agreement in July (which 
tied wages to the index), the Government, 
supported by the majority party, effected a 
monthly reduction of wages amounting to 
I£2.370 for the average worker, notwithstand- 
ing protests by opposing groups to postpone 
the reduction pending an investigation of 
the system of index calculation. One-third 
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of the reduction will be held by the Gov- 
ernment as trustee, from which fund the 
workers will be compensated if an investiga- 
tion leads to a more favorable calculation 
of the index and, if the result is otherwise, 
the fund will be used for subsidization. The 
agreement was carried out quietly, the op- 
position reacting by a protest walk in which 
only a few thousand workers participated. 

Unemployment continues to be a serious 
problem. Although registered unemployed 
dropped from 25,851 on July 31 to slightly 
more than 23,000 on September 30, the num- 
ber of immigrants in camps had reached 
90,000 on that date. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRAVELERS’ BaGGacE: DutTy-FrREE ENTRY 
FOR CERTAIN OBJECTS BROUGHT INTO 
ITALY BY TOURISTS FROM OVERSEAS 


The following customs exemptions are 
granted in favor of tourists coming from dis- 
tant oversea countries into Italy, according 
to Customs Administration Circular No. 1469, 
dated August 27, and effective August %9, 
1949: 

1. Temporary duty-free entry is extended 
to new clothing and personal effects in tour- 
ists’ baggage, provided they are in keeping 
with the tourist's social position (left to the 
discretion of the customs authorities) and 
there is no suspicion of abuse. This is an 
extension of paragraph 3 of article 9, “‘Pre- 
liminary Provisions of the Customs Tariff,” 
whereby travelers may bring into Italy duty- 
free either in their baggage or have sent in 
within 3 months of their arrival the follow- 
ing: Personal effects, portable arms and in- 
struments, and cameras provided these all 
bear traces of usage. (Although no specific 
exemption for film for a traveler's camera is 
provided in the Italian regulations, the cus- 
toms practice has been to admit free of duty 
with the camera (1) a “reasonable” amount 
of film for it, according to the discretion of 
the custom authorities. ) 

2. Duty-free entry of 400 cigarettes (two 
cartons) or of 500 grams of cigars or tobacco, 
whether for personal use or in transit, in the 
hand baggage of travelers, provided there is 
no suspicion of abuse. This is an extension 
of practice already in effect. It does not 
apply to citizens of oversea countries resident 
in Europe, including Austria and Trizone 
Germany. Neither does it apply to persons 
less than 15 years of age 

Nore: Larger amounts of cigarettes, up to 
20 cartons, and corresponding amounts of 
cigars and tobacco, may be admitted upon 
payment of duty but without other formal- 
ity (such as import license), provided they 
are clearly intended for personal use. The 
limitation to 20 cartons of cigarettes even 
with payment of duty is due to the fact that 
tobacco products are a State monopoly in 
Italy. 

3. Duty-free entry of not more than two 
bottles of wine or alcoholic beverages, for 
personal use of the traveler or in transit, 
provided they are in the hand baggage of the 
traveler, and have been “begun.” This is the 
practice already prevailing with reference to 
all travelers entering Italy 

4. Transit (duty-free), subject to verbal 
declaration only, of souvenirs of the trip not 
having a commercial character, limited to a 
total value in lire corresponding to not more 
than $400, provided they are in the travelers’ 
baggage, in keeping with his social position 
(left to the discretion of the customs authori- 
ties), and there be no suspicion of abuse 
(Bonding formalities and the _ respective 
deposit of bond are no longer required.) 


5. Free exportation from Italy, without ex. 
change formalities of any kind, of souvenirs 
of the trip, limited to a total value in lire 
corresponding to not more than $400, pro- 
vided they are in keeping with the socia) 
position of the traveler and there be no sys. 
picion of abuse either from an exchange or 
a customs viewpoint. 

Appropriateness to the ‘social condition of 
the traveler” is left to the discretion of the 
customs authorities. To avoid exchange or 
customs abuses, it is required that the 
traveler present to the customs authorities a 
foreign-exchange document (either form y2 
or any foreign-exchange statement issued by 
the Bank of Italy or its agent banks or other 
authorized entities—exchange brokers, ACI 
offices, tourist or travel offices, hotels), said 
document certifying that the tourist himself 
has exchanged foreign currency for an 
amount approximately equal to the value of 
the souvenirs he is exporting. Said souvenirs 
are not to include objects of art and antiqui- 
ties, as defined in the law of June 1, 1939, No. 
1049 (objects of national interest) and in 
appendix CXXVII of the Italian Customs 
Tariff. 

Interpretation guides for the customs au- 
thorities are given by the Central Customs 
Administration, Finance Ministry: 

1. Distant oversea countries—all countries, 
except European and Mediterranean Basin 
countries. The arrival in Italy from “distant 
overseas countries” is understood either as 
direct or indirect, i. e., through prior arrival 
in a European or Mediterranean Basin 
country and from there into Italy 

2. Travelers’ baggage—also registered bag- 
gage transported in the baggage car sent 
after the travelers 

3. Hand baggage with the 
traveler exclusive of all other, including suit- 
cases, valises, purses, sacks, and bags 

4. Souvenirs of the trip—all articles repre- 
senting typical or characteristic production 
of the country, particularly handicraft 
products 


baggage 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESUMPTION OF POSTAL MONEY-ORDER 
SERVICE 

The United States Post Office Department 
and the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) agreed to resume interna- 
tional money-order service from the United 
States to Japan beginning December 1, 1949 
Present monetary restrictions in Japan, how- 
ever, preclude the resumption of money- 
order service from Japan to the United 
States. The recipient of money orders in 
Japan will receive payment in yen at the 
current exchange rate of 360 yen to US$1 


Korea 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW OF TRADE, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 
1949 


The total trade of the Republic of Korea 
during the first 9 months of 1949, shown in 
the accompanying tables 1 and 2, indicates 
that imports exceeded exports by approxi- 
mately 10 times. Furthermore, on the basis 
of preliminary value figures for both 1948 
and 1949, the rate of total trade during the 
first 9 months of 1949 declined below the 
1948 level. It appears that improvement in 
Korea's balance of trade will depend upon 
whether sound import control and internal 
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gasie 1.—Republic of Korea: Exports, 
Total and by Principal Commodities? 


Value (1,000 


Quantity U. 8, 
dollars) ? 
Item 

Jan Jan, 
1948 | Sept.) 1048 Sept. 
1949 | 1949 
Total exports me 46, 008 
yar-agar metric ton 96 10% 93 317 
— 1,000 bundles 5, arg 3,772) 6, O82) 1,944 
Ginseng metric ton 47 21 498 238 
Shellfish, dried do 4,241) 5,619) 4, GOR) 3, 696 
Anchovies do 993 150 147 158 
Other marine products n.a.| na OHS 115 
Gall nuts metric ton 276 39 79 14 
Straw bags thousands 4,214) nia 758) Noa 
Furs n.a.| nea 372 397 
Silk, raw metric ton 12] n.a 81 174 
Kaolin do 3,182) 700 128 29 
Fluorite do n.a. 3.000) nea 14 
Graphite do 4(), 136,22, 545 653 740) 
Tungsten do 1, 871 5A2,> «1. SIN) ROO 
Scheelite ore do na SOS n.a 126 
Lead concentrates do 652 70 160 2 
Zine concentrates do 5, 045) 1,171 223 5g 
Bismuth do n.a 103! nia "4 
Ferroalloys do 168 4 436 1h 

Electrolytic copper plate 
metric ton 300) nea 135) na 
Metallic ores do n.a. n.a Nn. a. 7 


All figures are preliminary and include trade both on 
private and Government levels; individual commodity 
figures, particularly those for 1948, may be incomplete in 
that they may not include all the trade on a private level 

2 Private-trade figures bave been converted from won 
to United States dollars at the rate of 600 won=US$1 in 
1948 and 900 won = US$1 in 1949 

i Later reports place total value at $18,802,000; revisions 
for individual commodity figures not available 

n.a Not available 

Source: Monthly Economic Statistics, Bank of 
Korea, February 1949; South Korean Interim Govern 
ment Activities, July-August 1948; Republic of Korea 
Economic Summation, September December 1948; and 
various monthly issues of the Republic of Korea Statis- 
cal Summations, 1949 


Republic of Korea: Imports, 
1 


Tsamkz 2. 
Total and by Principal Commodities 


Value (1,000 


Quantity U. S. dollars 


Jan Jan 
1948 Sept 1948 Sept 


1949 1949 


Potal import 191, 263 101, 468 


Food products 7,623 Y, 498 
W heat metric ton. 116,150 27,483 15,762) nea 
Flour d 8 437 28, O52 7, 670 n.a 
Rice do 73, 878 22, 545 
Barley do 25, 175 8, 372 
Milo- do 18, 275 1,813 
Salt do 121, 204 146, 584 3, 830 1, 330 
Sugar do 71,305 9,158) 11,095 n.a 
Other 1,536, na 

Fertilizers. metric ton — 482, 074 na 38, 505) 24, 726 

Cotton, raw do 8, 592 n. a 5, 5a 4,274 

Wool, raw do 646 n.a 1017 n.a 

Petroleum and products 10,406 6,843 
(rasoline 1,000 gal 20, O82 n. a 3, 172 na 
Lubricating oils and 

greases n.a , 100 n. a 


Paraffin wax 
metric ton 2h4 nh. a 221 n. a 
Other petroleum prod 
ucts 1,000 gal 42, O25 n. a 913 n. a 


Coal metric ton. 978,942 542,202 13,725 5, 958 
Rubber, raw do 5, SOO) n. a 2, O68; 2,112 
Caustic soda do 11,257) 2, 306 526 12 
Cotton yarn and thread n.a nea 1,020 2,404 
Woolen yarn and cloth na na 653 259 
Newsprint. metric ton noua. 6, 004 3,951 1, 604 
Glass and manufactures n.a n.a tS) 105 
Clothing n.a na 13, 61e na 


Communication equip- 
ment n. a n. a 4, UM n. a. 
Motor vehicles and 
spare parts n.a n.a 1, O72 n.a 
All other 25, 552 n 


' Figures are preliminary and include imports on a 
private and Government level. Won figures for private 
trade were converted to United States dollars at the 
rate of 600 won = US$1 in 1948 and 900 won= US$1 in 1949 

? Excluding Military Stock Transfers and Foreign 
Liquidation Commission Deliveries which were valued 
at $3,090,000 and $9,450,000, respectively, 

Includes other paper also, 

n. a.—Not available 

Source: Monthly Economic Statistics, Bank of 
Korea, February 1949, Statistics of the United States 
Office of Civilian Supply in Korea, and various monthly 


issues of the Republic of Korea Statistical Summation, 
1949, 


December 12. 1949 


pricing systems can be established and en- 
forced and whether the Government can 
institute measures to expand the export of 
available commodities, particularly rice. 

Total exports of Korea of $10,000,000 in 
the first three quarters of 1949 consisted of 
$3,959,000 on a Government level and 
$6,041,000 on a private basis. Government 
export trade during that period was chiefly 
with Japan and consisted mainly of marine 
products and graphite. The dollar value of 
Korea’s Government trade during that pe- 
riod was as follows: Japan, $2,912,000; United 
States, $863,000; Netherlands, $118,000; and 
Hong Kong, $65,000. Private exports of 
$6,041,000 went principally to Hong Kong 
from January through September 1949, Hong 
Kong having taken approximately $5,402,000 
worth. 

Total imports into the Republic of Korea 
amounted to 101,463,000 in the first 9 
months of 1949, $90,550,000 of which Was on 
a Government level and $10,913,000 on a 
private level. Detailed statistics concerning 
Government imports by country break-down 
are not available; the major share of this 
trade has been financed by United States 
funds. Private imports during the same 
period were principally from Hong Kong, 
the United States, China, and Japan, 


Nicaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated November 23, 1949) 


By far the most important development 
in Nicaraguan economic life during the past 
month was the sudden and, in Nicaragua, 
totally unexpected upward movement in the 
price for coffee. During the past month 
quotations for December delivery of Mata- 
galpa coffee have risen from just over $30 
per quintal of 100 pounds to as high as $50 
per quintal. The price seems to have leveled 
off around that figure, at least momentarily. 
Inasmuch as Nicaragua is expecting one of 
its outstanding coffee crops, running some- 
what more than 350,000 quintales, this sud- 
den upsurge in the price of its basic export 
commodity is naturally of great interest. 
However, all of the coffee to be exported 
from the coming crop will not be sold at 
the new high level, as more than 50 percent 
of the entire exportable crop reportedly 
had already been sold or committed at prices 
in the neighborhood of $30 prior to the in- 
crease. Initially, there was considerable 
agitation on the part of those who had sold 
their expected crop at the former prices, vo 
find a way to escape their obligations and 
take advantage of the high offers. It was 
even proposed that the National Govern- 
ment declare a state of emergency, and the 
existing contracts consequently invalid. The 
Government and the more responsible ele- 
ments in the coffee industry were opposed to 
such procedures, and the movement has al- 
most completely disappeared. It is expected 
that the great majority of coffee producers 
will fulfill their commitments. However, the 
situation still is not entirely clear, as many 
of the larger producers in turn buy con- 
tracts for future delivery from smaller pro- 
ducers in their vicinity. Thus, although 
the larger producer may have every intention 
of fulfilling his contract, it is difficult to 
say at present whether the same will be true 
of the majority of the smaller producers. 

A two-man commission from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment visited Nicaragua from October 27 
through November 6, 1949, in response to a 
request from the Nicaraguan Government 


that the bank study possible projects for 
development of the country and its economy 
by means of a loan or loans. The commis- 
sion’s visit and study were entirely pre- 
liminary. 

The agricultural regions of western Nica- 
ragua continue to be plagued by an invasion 
of grasshoppers. This invasion, although 
wide-spread and bothersome, does not ap- 
pear to have seriously affected the forthcom- 
ing crops, and total damage is still estimated 
at approximately 10 percent of the expected 
harvest. The Government has imported 
chemicals in an effort to combat the pest but 
so far has had little success in its cam- 
paign. The latest move has been the pur- 
chase of a small plane equipped with dust- 
ing mechanism, by which it is hoped to spray 
the grasshoppers more effectively. 

A new customs tax of 5 percent ad valorem 
has been established on all imports. Three 
percent of that tax will be used to increase 
the capital of the National Mortgage Bank 
and must be used exclusively for the exten- 
sion of agricultural mortgages, valued at no 
more than 50,000 cordobas per person, whose 
terms shall not run for less than 3 years nor 
more than 10 years. The 2 percent balance of 
the tax is to be used exclusively for what 1s 
referred to as the ‘animal and plant sanita- 
tion campaign.” 

Nicaragua’s exchange-control authorities 
issued import permits for a total slightly less 
than $1,000,000 during the past month, still 
slightly more than it had been planned to 
issue monthly when the system was first 
started but a reduction as compared with the 
preceding month. The majority of these 
permits were issued on a time basis, calling 
for payments of from 120 to 180 days after 
presentation of the documents, but this sys- 
tem has been changed in the past few days, 
and the authorities state that virtually all 
permits issued from now on will be on a sight- 
draft basis. The total volume of permits is 
not expected to exceed that issued in the past. 
In addition, the country’s financial authori- 
ties are now working on the draft of a pro- 
posed decree to loosen exchange controls 
somewhat. One of the provisions of the new 
decree will be that the exporter of com- 
modities produced in Nicaragua will receive a 
certain percentage, probably 20 percent, of 
the dollar exchange realized by his opera- 
tions. As drafted, the decree provides that 
he will not receive actual currency but rather 
a certificate authorizing him to import goods 
into Nicaragua worth up to 20 percent of the 
value of his exports. The certificates will 
probably be negotiable within the country. 
It is understood that the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment plans to submit the draft of the 
decree to the International Monetary Fund 
for its approval before putting it in effect. 
One of the immediate results of the decree 
will probably be to strengthen the position 
of the cordoba on the local free market. 
During October the rate for dollars on this 
market reached a high of 8 cordobas to the 
dollar, and the average for the month was 
7.673 cordobas. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-RATE MODIFICATION 


The Peruvian Government, by decree-law 
published November 14, has eliminated the 
official buying and selling rates of 6.485 and 
6.50 soles per dollar, respectively, which have 
been maintained since 1940, states a telegram 
from the United States Embassy at Lima 
dated November 14. Transactions heretofore 
effected at these rates will take place at the 
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exchange certificate rate. In recent months 
this rate has generally fluctuated between 15 
and 20 soles to the dollar. On November 4, 
the rate was reported to be 14.33 soles per 
dollar. 


For more than a year Peruvian authorities 
have been increasing the importance of the 
exchange-certificate rate as a factor in the 
international transactions of the country and 
have reduced correspondingly the importance 
of the official rates. The establishment of 
the exchange-certificate system in Septem- 
ber 1948 permitted 35 percent of the value of 
exports to be converted into exchange cer- 
tificates and sold in the free market. Ex- 
change acquired in the free market in the 
form of exchange certificates could be used 
in payment for nonessential imports and for 
approved nontrade transactions. In Decem- 
ber 1948 the exchange-certificate rate was 
made applicable to 55 percent of export pro- 
ceeds and to all permitted imports except a 
relatively small number of essentials, such as 
foodstuffs and medicines, for which exchange 
at the official rate was made available. In 
August of this year it was decreed that this 
rate should apply to 100 percent of the for- 
eign-exchange proceeds of exports of mining 
products, except fuel, and to 100 percent of 
the proceeds of exports to the sterling area. 
The decree-law of November 14, in effect 
applying the certificate rate to all exports and 
imports, thus appears as the completion of 
the transition from the official rates to the 
certificate rate. 

It appears that the limitations placed upon 
the types of imports entering Peru which 
were established in December 1948 and modi- 
fied with respect to sterling imports in 1949 
remain unchanged. Thus only those essen- 
tial goods included in the list of permitted 
imports may enter the country from dollar 
sources cf supply. The importation of these 
permitted items is unrestricted, however, no 
import or exchange permits being required. 
On the other hand, any merchandise, 
whether or not on the list of permitted im- 
ports, may enter the country without re- 
striction if payment is made in pounds ster- 
ling. 

The decree-law of November 14 contains 
a number of provisions closely related to the 
change in the rate of exchange. All subsi- 
dies are abolished, except those on wheat; 
the latter will be applied to a maximum of 
150,000 tons per year. All wages and salaries 
are increased 20 percent on the first 400 soles, 
based on wages received as of August 31, 1949. 
Price controls are abolished on everything ex- 
cept bread and fuels, although pharmaceuti- 
cals remain subject to the technical controls 
of the Ministry of Public Health. Export 
taxes will continue to be in foreign exchange 
but will be collected in soles at the average 
net buying rate for certificates on the day 
prior to liquidation. 

The decree-law grants the Central Bank 
the prior right to purchase exchange certifi- 
cates at the rate of the day preceding the date 
of purchase, and the Bank may sell cer- 
tificates acquired at the rate of the preced- 
ing day plus 2 percent. Certificates not used 
during the period for which they are valid 
(currently 15 days) will be purchased at a 
2 percent discount. The Central Bank is to 
revalue its holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change at the lowest quotation for exchange 
certificates in the past 3 months; revaluation 
will be repeated annually at the lowest cer- 
tificate rate for the year. Devaluation prof- 
its will be used to cover the higher cost of 
the Government's exchange requirements, 
losses On exchange transaction by the Cen- 
tral Bank, and to amortize the Government 
debt to the Central Bank. Commercial 
banks henceforth may receive deposits in for- 
eign currency. 
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Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


SELECTIVE CREDIT CONTROL ESTABLISHED 


Effective November 18, 1949, circular No. 19 
of the Central Bank of the Philippines re- 
quires a cash deposit of 80 percent against 
letters of credit and authorizations to pur- 
chase certain specified imports. The new 
regulation provides further that orders to 
purchase may be issued only on a sight-draft 
basis, that loans or advances shall not be 
used in the same bank or any other bank to 
provide for the cash deposit or margin re- 
quirement of 80 percent, or in payment of 
drafts covering imports of the specified 
goods, or in making remittances therefor, 
and that the use of trust-receipt facilities, 
directly or indirectly, in connection with 
D/P collections covering specified goods shall 
not be permitted by any bank. Finally, the 
provisions of the circular shall apply to all 
existing or future credit lines. 

The list of specified commodities affected 
follows closely the list of luxury and non- 
essential articles now under import control, 
with the addition of a number of new items 
Details may be obtained from the Far East- 
ern Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the Field Offices of the 
Department. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 17, 1949, page 26 for origi- 
nal list of items under export control.) 

In issuing the circular, Central Bank au- 
thorities stated that selective credit will not 
supplant but will implement the present 
import-control machinery. The bank's ob- 
jective is directed only against the inflow of 
nonessential and luxury goods to prevent 
depletion of foreign-exchange reserves to a 
degree that would make the importation of 
rice and other food products, and when nec- 
essary, of agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment, impossible. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 


(Dated October 24, 1949) 


The immediate effects and longer-term 
prospects of Sweden's currency devaluation 
must be viewed in the light of the internal 
stability and discernible trend toward lower 
prices which existed in Sweden prior to de- 
valuation. Wholesale prices had been de- 
clining, although the decrease for the first 7 
months was less than in the United States 
for the same period. The stabilization of 
personal incomes and the increases in the 
tax burden had resulted in a drop in con- 
sumer spending. The Government’s anti- 
inflation program encouraged this trend 
In support of internal price stability was the 
decrease in prices of imports, the index of 
which declined from 275 in December 1948 
to 259 in July 1949 (1935=100). The price 
index for exports declined even more rapidly 
from a level of 274 in December 1948 to 238 
in July 1949. The most important decline 
was in pulp and paper prices. The Swedish 
economy was therefore well prepared inter- 
nally to face the immediate inflationary 
pressures of devaluation. 

The Government has emphasized its de- 
termination to minimize, by increased sub- 
sidies and the reduction of certain taxes, 
the immediate effect upon consumer prices 


of increased costs of imported coffee, cotton, 
petroleum, and other items. As a further 
cushion for retail prices, the Government 
has announced that it has abandoned its 
policy of permitting retail-price increases 
based upon increased costs of repurchasing 
goods in stock. Price increases authorize 
will not take effect until the end of 1949 
when higher-cost goods are offered for sale 
Other increased import prices are expecteg 
to have only slight immediate effect upon 
retail prices. At least temporarily, cop. 
sumers will be shielded from most of the 
effects of these price increases. For a longer 
period, however, Sweden's position is largely 
dependent upon price trends of world trade 
If prices in the sterling area should rise 
substantially there would have to be corre. 
sponding adjustments in the Swedish in. 
ternal structure. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 7 months of 1949, Sweden 
expanded exports on a crown basis by about 
8 percent over those in the same period of 
1948. Imports were curtailed to about 15 
percent below those in the same periods of 
1948 and 1947. The trade deficit of 196,000.- 
000 crowns (1 Swedish crown = approximately 
$0.193 at the new rate of exchange) com- 
pared with deficits of 927,000,000, 1,400,000,- 
000, and 471,000,000 crowns during the same 
periods of 1948, 1947, and 1946, respectively 
These figures, however, do not include other 
sources of foreign exchange, such as shipping 
and tourism which gave Sweden a net excess 
of foreign-exchange transactions for the first 
7 months of 1949 

Imports from the United States were lim- 
ited strictly to essential items, so that in 
the first 7 months of 1949 they were less than 
50 percent of those in the same period of 
1948. Exports to the United States fell by 
more than 50 percent. This was due pri- 
marily to sharply reduced pulp exports and 
the lower price level. The trade deficit with 
the United States was reduced to 130,000,000 
crowns as compared with 302,000,000 for the 
first 7 months of 1948 

The following commodities showed in- 
creased exports in the first 7 months of 1949 
when compared with the same period in 
1948: 


Percent 
Iron ore 14 
Sawn lumber 28 
Other wooden vood 997 
Mechanical pulp 11 
Newsprint 24 
Pig iro 65 
Iron and steel 7 
The only decreases recorded were for sulfite 


pulp (5 percent), sulfite pulp (814 percent), 
and paper and cardboard (12 percent). The 
drastic decrease in exports of pulp to the 
United States was almost balanced by in- 
creases 1n exports to soft-currency areas. 

It is not clear whether devaluation will 
form a basis for a successful attempt to direct 
an increased amount of exports to hard- 
currency areas. Although there was a tem- 
porary increase in pulp exports to the United 
States after devaluation, encouraged by price 
reductions on some special shipments, prices 
have now become stabilized at old dollar 
level: 

PETROLEUM 


Following a decision of sterling oil com- 
panies generally to continue quoting prices 
in dollars, dollar and nondollar oil com- 
panies in Sweden met with the Price Control 
Board in mid-October and requested in- 
creases of about 0.05 crown $0.01 per liter for 
gasoline and comparable increases in the 
retail prices of kerosene and similar oils. No 
mention was made in the press of possible 
subsidies or tax relief. The Director of the 
Swedish Price Control Board had earlier dis- 
counted any likelihood of reduction in, the 
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gasoline tax and stated that subsidies for 
fuel oil should be unnecessary in view of 
its relative cheapness compared to coal. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank’'s gold holdings remained 
more or less constant during the period Sep- 
tember 15 to October 15 at slightly more than 
62,600 kilograms, although, of course, the 
September 18 devaluation resulted in a book 
profit of about 110,000,000 crowns in the value 
of the gold and 125,300,000 in the value of 
foreign-exchange holdings. However, net 
foreign assets continued to increase after the 
devaluation. On October 15, the Riksbank's 
gold and foreign holdings were as follows: 
Net foreign assets, 718,000,000 crowns; gold, 
363,800,000 crowns; total gold and foreign 
exchange, 1,081,800,000 crowns. 

To cushion the effects of devaluation, the 
Government is asking the Riksdag to approve 
190,000,000 crowns for subsidizing imports 
and some domestic products for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. It is anticipated 
that under present conditions increased 
governmental subsidies and other measures 
will increase the deficit of the combined 
budget by a minimum of 150,000,000 crowns 
to a total of 280,000,000 crowns. The com- 
bined budget deficit may in fact be increased 
by as much as 200,000,000 crowns to a total 
of 330,000,000 crowns 


AGRICULTURE 


According to recent estimates by the State 
Foodstuffs Commission, the 1949 crop falls 
short of the exceptionally good crop in 1948, 
but is at least as large, or larger, than the 
prewar average Following are some esti- 
mates of individual crops (in 1,000 metric 
tons) with 1948 figures in parentheses: 
Wheat and rye, 978 (1,024); coarse grain, 
1,565 (1,558); pulses, 38 (40); potatoes, 1,673 
(2,277); sugar beets, 1,682 (1,808); fodder 
roots, 1,807 (2,080); oilseed, 180 (110); and 
hay, 4,812 (4,584) 

The upward trend in the output of animal 
products continues. August 1949 marketings 
exceeded marketings in August 1948 by the 
following percentages: Milk, 9; butter, 8; 
cheese, 31; meat, 37, and eggs, 15. The high 
increase in meat marketings is explained 
principally by the expansion of pork pro- 
duction and possibly, to some extent, by a 
decline in black-market sales not accounted 
for in the 1948 figure. The August sales of 
margarine were almost twice as large as a 
year earlier. Stocks of butter and cheese 
were reported to be record high, and sizable 
quantities of these commodities were avail- 
able for export The supply of eggs was 
seasonably short, but was expected to in- 
crease at the end of November when pullets 
came into production. The press reported 
on October 24 that the Government's support 
of egg prices in 1949 is likely to cost about 
2,000,000 crowns 

The Foodstuffs Commission has proposed 
the abolition of quantitative import re- 
strictions and price control for oranges 
This would mean that imports of this com- 
modity during the 1949-50 season would in- 
crease to about 75,000 tons on a global quota 
as compared with 50,000 tons in 1948-49 
The question of the extension of the pro- 
posed global quota to include the United 
States, when dollar earnings permit, has not 
yet been discussed. 


LABOR 

Wage agreements for the year 1948, which 
were extended unchanged for 1949 in the in- 
terests of economic stabilization, were well 
on the way to extension for 1950 when deval- 
uation came. The Confederation of Swed- 
ish Trade Unions (membership 1,200,000) 
and the Central Organization of Salaried 
Employees (membership 253,000) had recon- 
ciled themselves to an arrangement under 
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which certain farm products, especially milk, 
were to yield a slightly higher return through 
Government subsidies protecting consum- 
ers, and were prepared to urge upon their 
affiliated unions renewal of the wage agree- 
ments without charge. 

The cost-of-living index, having gone up 
one point since devaluation, now stands at 
167 (1935=100) and if it reaches 168.34, all 
State and municipal employees are auto- 
matically entitled to a wage increase of 
slightly over 7 percent of present wages. 
The obvious effect on all other wage rates 
provides the Government with every incen- 
tive to hold the line at least on those prices 
entering into the index. This consideration 
has prompted the Central Organization of 
Salaried Employees to go along on an exten- 
sion of wage agreements in spite of devalua- 
tion. It is still uncertain, however, what 
the decision of the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions will be. 


Economic Conditions 


HARD-CURRENCY EXPorT DRIVE 


The Swedish Government is keenly in- 
terested in expanding exports to the United 
States and is allocating funds for the purpose 
of investigating possibilities of increasing and 
diversifying shipments, not only to the 
United States, but also to other markets in 
the dollar area, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Swedish Minister of Commerce, 
as reported in an airgram dated November 
15, 1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Stockholm. 

In implementation of its general policy cf 
promoting exports to hard-currency coun- 
tries, Sweden has made arrangements to send 
additional commercial personnel to serve in 
its consular offices in the United States, Ar- 
gentina, and other areas in which Swedish 
exports are to be pushed. Incentives are be- 
ing offered to manufacturers selling to dol- 
lar markets in the form of import licenses for 
machinery and raw materials, and priorities 
on investment capital and building permits. 
Detailed studies of the United States market 
and of the potentialities of Swedish industry 
in selling to that market are being conducted 
by the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A. and by the General Export Associa- 
tion of Sweden, a private organization par- 
tially subsidized by the Government. 

It is believed that as a result of the re- 
cent devaluation, Sweden can start to sell 
many items, such as manufactured products 
of wood and of metals, and food specialties, 
to the United States market in addition to 
the traditional lines of wood pulp and paper, 
high-grade steel, and art glassware. 

Several representatives of firms or groups of 
firms interested in entering the American 
market have come or are planning to come 
to the United States to survey the demand 
in this country for Swedish goods. For news 
of one of these visitors, see the item under 
New World Trade Leads in this issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Thailand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BANGKOK 
(Dated October 22, 1949) 


Commercial trade in Thailand during Sep- 
tember 1949 was marked by a _ caution 
engendered by intergovernmental financial 
discussions; merchants generally were re- 
luctant to enter into forward commitments. 
On September 26 the Thai Government an- 
nounced new official exchange rates for the 
baht and for this first time fixed its value in 
terms of both the pound sterling and the 


United States dollar, at 35 to 1 and 12.5 tol, 
respectively. Local merchants pointed out 
that new rates decrease Thai customs levies 
on sterling products and increase levies on 
United States dollar products. The Mines 
Department on September 27 set new royalty 
rates for tin ore at 225.36 baht per picul and 
for tungsten at 69.07 per picul. By law, Thai 
royalty levies are based on Singapore prices. 
Mining officials also reported that a major 
revision of Thai mining laws is now being 
planned. 

Rubber producers and exporters were en- 
couraged by reports of the America-Britain- 
Canada conversations in Washington, which 
outlined plans to open a larger share of the 
American market to natural rubber. In the 
face of decreasing production, the Thai 
Ministry of Agriculture announced that 
first steps have been taken to establish an 
official rubber organization to manage Gov- 
ernment rubber estates and to help small 
producers. Details, however, were not 
announced. 

A special SCAP mission visited Bangkok 
to explore the possibility of selling more 
Japanese rolling stock. Sterling devaluation, 
however, occurred after the mission had left 
Tokyo and prevented satisfactory conclusion 
of conversations in Bangkok. Another SCAP 
mission was expected some time in November 
to negotiate a new semi-barter agreement 
with Thailand. The Ministry of Commerce 
also confirmed that Thailand and Western 
Germany are considering a semibarter agree- 
ment. 

On the domestic side, civil-aviation circles 
learned that Scandinavian Airlines System 
planned to initiate service to Bangkok on 
November 1. Other indications of Thai- 
land’s growing importance in international 
aviation were the establishing of a Thai- 
land Flight Information Region effective 
September 1, 1949, and an invitation for bids 
leading to construction of a new air strip 
at Don Muang. Maritime shippers were in- 
formed by the Ministry of Communications 
that the Thai Government again is seriously 
considering acquisition of sufficient dredges 
to remove the sand bar from the Shao Phraya 
River. 

September shipments of rice totaled 96,198 
metric tons as compared with 43,767 tons 
exported in August. For the period January— 
September 1949, shipments amounted to 
944,756 tons, a noticeable increase over the 
total of 597,644 tons for the same period last 
year. Market quotations (per 100 kilograms 
excluding export duty and sacks) on Sep- 
tember 26 ranged from 133.92 baht for the 
highest grade to 46.50 baht for the lowest 
grade. 


TABLE I.—Value of Secondary Exports to 
the United States, January—September 
1949 

(000 dollars} 


Ite First | Second | Third = ul, 

_ quarter; quarter, quarter oe 

Precious stones 137 830 1, 148 2,110 
Shellac 210 188 228 626 
Seedlac 1, O81 646 633 ) 20) 
Pepper 61 185 500 746 
Hides and skins 519 217 252 QRS 
Wolfram ore 181 293 218 692 
Castor seeds 42 13 65 
Teak 21 OS 23 142 
Kapok 8 33 101 142 
Crude glycerin 27 27 
Coconut oil 27 27 
Gum damar 6 7 10 33 
Crushed bones 11 14 16 41 
Siamese silk 10 8 18 
Tin residue 23 23 
Miscellaneous 26 32 65 123 
Total 2,377 2, 574 3,112 &, 063 


Source: U. S. Foreign Service—monthly economic 
airgrams. 
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Licenses for rubber shipments to the 
United States for August (latest date avail- 
able) covered 1,553 metric tons. Shipments 
of tin ore to the Texas City Smetler totaled 
122 long tons, having an estimated value of 
$175,682. 

Secondary exports to the United States 
in September were valued at $1,252,199, in- 
cluding $560,413 worth classified as re- 
exports. 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated November 7, 1949) 


Commercial activity in Turkey expanded 
somewhat with the arrival of agricultural 
products on the market. This expansion 
occurred primarily in export trade, as do- 
mestic trade continued slack. Credit, which 
normally becomes easier at the start of the 
export season, remained tight. There was 
increased evidence of unemployment among 
skilled and semiskilled workers, particularly 
in private plants in Istanbul. Although to- 
tal mineral output continued to expand, 
chiefly because of recent developments at 
the Sora chrome and Agacli lignite mines, 
textile production declined. 

Price trends varied, with some indexes 
registering coOntraseasonal declines. The 
wholesale, regional food, and Istanbul cost- 
of-living indexes (1938=100) declined two 
points each in September as compared with 
August—to 491 (454 in September 1948), 
491 (438), and 383 (385), respectively— 
whereas the Ankara cost-of-living index ad- 
vanced to 356 (326) from 354. Wheat prices 
in Thrace dropped 10 to 15 percent late in 
October, partly because of speculative fac- 
tors. Although 6 weeks have elapsed since 
sterling devaluation, no significant declines 
have occurred in prices of export commodi- 
ties. In general, export prices have remained 
above world levels, and the prices of some 
products, including filberts, sunflower and 
sesame seeds, have continued to rise. 

The excess of imports over exports in Sep- 
tember was larger than in the corresponding 
month of 1948 (T£48,840,000 against T£23,- 
000,000) but the import balance for the first 
9 months of 1949 was substantially less than 
in the preceding year (T£157,621,000 against 
T£262,884,000). This improvement resulted 
largely from an increase in exports. (Official 
rate of T£ is $0.357.) 

The volume of import-license applications 
for goods from the United States is estimated 
to have declined by about 25 percent as 
compared with September. This drop was 
attributed chiefly to the requirement of the 
new general import regime that such appli- 
cations be accompanied by a letter of 
guaranty of 10 percent of the value of the 
order. 

At the end of October conversations were 
in progress in Ankara for renegotiation of 
the Turkish-Yugoslav agreement, and an 
announcement was made that negotiations 
would soon start for a trade agreement with 
the Argentine. 

The serious wheat shortage was relieved by 
the arrival of the last shipment of the 
118,000 tons purchased from Canada and ap- 
proximately 78,000 tons of American wheat 
and wheat flour. Negotiations for the pur- 
chase of 80,000 tons of wheat from Syria 
were renewed. 

The Turkish Government sold T£15,778,000 
worth (5,008 kilograms) of its foreign hold- 
ings, or approximately 7 percent of its total 
gold held abroad. This sale was made in 
connection with an anticipated partial re- 
payment of a short-term foreign credit to 
finance the importation of wheat. Gold on 
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hand remained unchanged, being the same 
as at the beginning of the year. As a result 
of this gold sale, the foreign-exchange ac- 
count of the Central Bank improved some- 
what, the net liability of this account 
declining to T£43,766,000 (excluding clearing 
accounts) on October 22 from T£64,998,000 
on September 24. Other changes in the Cen- 
tral Bank statement of October 22 as com- 
pared with September 24 were an increase 
in commercial paper, reflecting Toprak Office 
cereal purchases, a decline in Treasury 
bonds, securities and advances, and an in- 
crease in note circulation of T£26,450,000 to 
T£904,533,000. 


Union of 
South Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


MINISTER OF FINANCE May AUTHORIZE 
RESERVE BANK To NEGOTIATE DIRECTLY 
FOR FOREIGN LOANS 


New regulations have been made effective 
in the Union of South Africa under which 
the South African Reserve Bank may be de- 
signated by the Minister of Finance to act 
as his agent in negotiating foreign loans for 
account of the Government. These regula- 
tions were contained in Government notice 
No. 2195 dated October 14, 1949, published in 
an extraordinary issue of the Government 
Gazette of the same date. 

Where the Reserve Bank is appointed es 
the agent of the Minister of Finance, it can 
enter into agreements with any bank or 
financial institution in a foreign country 
to borow foreign currencies against the is- 
sue of any security required. In such in- 
stances, the Reserve Bank would acquire the 
foreign currency but woud be required to pay 
to the Minister of Finance the equivalent in 
South African currency. In turn, the Min- 
ister of Finance would be obligated to issue 
to borrow foreign currencies against the is- 
Union Government, such stock bearing in- 
terest, including any commitment charge, at 
the same rate as that payable on the foreign 
loan. 

The objective of the new measure is to per- 
mit the South African Reserve Bank to nego- 
tiate directly with foreign banks and other 
financial institutions for credits and should 
provide a much more flexible method for 
South Africa to obtain foreign credits than 
was previously available. 


MANUFACTURERS PRODUCING FOR EXPORT 
MARKET TO RECEIVE FOREIGN-EXCHANGE 
ALLOCATION BONUSES 


Manufactures in the Union of South Africa 
producing commodities for export who are 
in need of foreign exchange for the procure- 
ment of raw materials abroad, will receive 
foreign-exchange allocation bonuses under a 
scheme announced to the press on October 
28, 1949, by the Minister of Economic Affairs 

The procedure to be followed by Union ex- 
porters wishing to qualify under the new 
scheme is contained in Government notice 
No. 2307 published in the official Government 
Gazette on October 28, 1949. 

Under the new scheme, Union manufac- 
turers, who are exporters, are required to 
furnish the Director of Imports and Exports 
with certain details of their export activities 
which will enable him to determine the 
amount of foreign exchange to be allocated 
to each manufacturer for this purpose. To 
qualify for such bonuses, however, manufac- 
turers must have exceeded the level of their 
1948 exports on a pro rata basis during the 
first 9 months of 1949. In addition, manu- 


facturers exporting to soft-currency countries 
will not be eligible under the plan if their 
product contains more than 25 percent by 
value of raw materials or components from 
hard-currency sources. 

In determining the amount of additiona] 
foreign currency to be made available any 
royalties or profits payable to hard-currency 
countries will be taken into consideration as 
the Union Government has stated that it 
cannot at present afford to encourage an 
export trade earning soft currency which in. 
volves heavy expenditure of hard currency 
for either raw materials, royalties, or profits, 

The Minister indicated that this scheme 
should be considered as temporary and that 
in the near future further details of a re. 
vised scheme would be issued. In its present 
outline, it is essentially an export incentive 
scheme designed to expand Union exports 
and thus improve the foreign-exchange posi- 
tion of the country. 

(Previously, on September 26, 1949, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs had outlined a 
revised system of allocating import permits 
|each permit carries an exchange allocation] 
to all importers for purchases of industrial 
raw materials for the first half of 1950. At 
that time the Minister stated that each im- 
porter would be given import permits of 
foreign exchange on a fixed quota basis but 
that in addition, industries would qualify 
for a second round of import permits on a 
selective basis and that industries contrib- 
uting to the expansion of the Union’s export 
trade would receive high priority for such 
foreign-exchange “bonuses.’”’ See ForgEIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 1949, for 
further details.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSOLIDATED LIST OF COMMODITIES Sus- 
JECT TO EXPORT CONTROL ISSUED 


Effective from August 19, 1949, the list of 
commodities subject to export permit in the 
Union of South Africa was consolidated and 
revised by Government Notice No. 1717, pub- 
lished in the official Government Gazette on 
August 19, 1949. 

In general, items included in this list are 
those remaining in short supply in the coun- 
try and which are needed for local consump- 
tion requirements. These include all food- 
stuffs, various iron and steel products, motor 
vehicles, leather and certain hides and skins, 
tin and scrap or waste of other nonferrous 
metals, soaps and oils, and piece goods. 

A memorandum giving the complete list 
of all commodities subject to export licenses 
and the Government agencies issuing such 
licenses is available on request to the British 
Commonwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any of the 
Department's Field Offices 


. 
Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN REGISTERED PHARMACEUTICAL- 
Propuct SAMPLES Must BE RESUB- 
MITTED 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare published an official notice 
in the Caracas daily newspaper, El Nacional, 
on November 13, 1949, stating that for all 
pharmaceutical products now registered un- 
der Nos. 501 through 999, inclusive, three new 
samples must be submitted within 60 days to 
the Division of Pharmacy (Division de 
Farmacia, Ministerio de Sanidad y Asistencia 
Social, Caracas), the penalty for failure to 
comply being cancellation of registration. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of - 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EcuaDOR ACQUIRES STRATOLINERS 


In July Aerovias Ecuatorinas C. A. (AREA) 
acquired two 4-motor Boeing Stratoliners, 
each capable of accommodating 45 passen- 
gers. 

DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


An agreement has been reached between 
the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Bangalore, 
India, and the de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany, England, whereby the former will un- 
dertake all repair and servicing of de 
Havilland products owned by operators in 
India, the foreign press reports. 


Norway TESTS PLANE 


Norsk Flyindustri A/S, Norway's only air- 
craft plant, has flown the Finnmark 5-A 
prototype plane. The Government-subsi- 
dized company has designed the plane to 
fit local conditions. It is a twin-engine, 10- 
passenger plane, equipped with landing gear 
for use on land, water, or ice 

Indications are that the Finnmark 5-A will 
have a limited market in Norway, especially 
since Norwegian airlines have shown a pref- 
erence for American-made aircraft whenever 
dollar difficulties can be overcome. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC), has announced that it will not take 
delivery of the Tudor freighters that are 
being converted under a plan announced by 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation. This decision 
is said to be based upon the slow development 
of the air-cargo market. This decision is 
expected to mark the end of the “Tudor 
Story,”’ as far as the Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion is concerned. Estimates of the cost of 
the Tudor program are varied. 

British European Airways have reached an 
agreement with Vickers Armstrong, Rolls 
Royce, and certain component manufacturers 
to take the Viscount prototype on a tour of 
the United States and Canada next summer. 

If BOAC will agree the aircraft also will be 
shown in certain South American capitals. 


Automotive 
Products 


. , : 

(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


AUSTRIA ASSEMBLES CzECH CARS 


The assembly of 25 Czechoslovakian Aero- 
Minor passenger cars from an initial consign- 
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ment of 300 units was completed in July by 
Graef & Stift, Austrian manufacturers of 
motor vehicles. 

Delivery of parts for an additional 250 
cars will be made by Czechoslovakia early in 
1950. 


IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Imports of motor vehicles by Ecuador in- 
creased to 804 units (175 passenger cars, and 
629 trucks, busses, and tractors) in the first 
6 months of 1949, from 752 (88 passenger 
cars and 664 other vehicles) in the same 
period of 1948. 

From January to June 1949, the United 
States sold Ecuador 171 passenger cars and 
593 other vehicles, compared with 85 and 
662 units, respectively, in the same period 
of 1948. Ecuador, during both periods, im- 
ported motor vehicles from but one other 
nation—the United Kingdom. 


Bus DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Manufacture, using a three-shift system, 
of metal bus bodies in the bus factory of 
Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., at Bangalore, India, 
has been approved by the directors of the 
parent company. 

Annual production approximating 3,000 
complete bodies of various types (depending 
upon demand) is envisaged by the end of 
1950 or early 1951. Within the next 5 or 
6 years plans call for the production of all- 
Indian designed and built integral coaches 
of four different types. 

A plan to raise a public loan of 10,000,000 
rupees for the purchase of 200 busses is under 
consideration by the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramway Committee of the Bombay 
municipality. 

The busses would be used to operate new 
routes and increase the number of busses on 
present routes. 


Chemicals 


GERMAN PLANT PRODUCES SODIUM 
CHLORITE 


Chemische Fabrik Griesheim, Germany, is 
now manufacturing sodium chlorite on a 
pilot-plant scale at a monthly rate of 4 
metric tons, states a foreign chemical jour- 
nal. It has been decided to erect a full-scale 
plant. 


FERTILIZER ALLOTMENT INCREASED, 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Taiwan Sugar Corporation, China, has 
increased its fertilizer allotment to farmers 
to 400 kilograms of ammonium chloride and 
120 kilograms of ammonium nitrate per hec- 
tare (1 hectare=2.47 acres), in an effort to 
obtain the production necessary for efficient 
operation of the sugar mills. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chile’s production of sulfur (refined) in 
1948 totaled 13,335 metric tons, according to 
the Ministry of Economy and Commerce. The 
output of natural sodium sulfate was 47,290 
tons (Na,So,). 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Fertilizer was the only major group of 
Canadian chemical exports in the first 9 
months of 1949 to show an increase over 
the corresponding period of 1948. Totals 
were $30,211,000 and $28,132,000, respectively, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


East CHINA EXPECTS RAw MATERIALS 
From U.S. S. R. 


Chemical raw materials are expected to be 
received in East China from the U. S.S. R. as 
a result of an active barter trade between 
the two countries. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s net imports of phosphate rock 
in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 126,330 
metric tons, according to the Statistical De- 
partment of the Danish Government. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, ALSACE, FRANCE 


Potash production in Alsace, France, is ex- 
pected to reach 850,000 to 900,000 metric tons 
in 1949, according to estimates published in 
the foreign press. Output in 1947-48 totaled 
661,600 tons; 397,000 tons went to Metropoli- 
tan France and French oversea possessions 
and 263,700 tons were exported, it is said. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Production of sulfuric acid in France 
dropped to 75,746 metric tons in September 
1949 from 80,166 tons in August and 84,736 
tons in July, according to the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. Output in the first 
and second quarters of 1949 averaged 110,917 
tons and 95,816 tons, respectively, per month. 


GERMAN FERTILIZER PRICES Drop 


A noticeable drop in fertilizer prices has 
been evident recently in North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany. It has varied accord- 
ing to product, the largest decrease being on 
superphosphate. Government subsidies have 
reduced the cost of this material in order to 
permit farmers to stock it in sufficiently 
large quantities. 


Hone Kona TRADE 


Trade in chemicals through Hong Kong 
has revived somewhat and there has been 
considerable speculative buying among deal- 
ers. Recently, imports of chemicals were 
not sufficient for the market and exports to 
North China of certain items caused a short- 
age in the local supply. 

Imports of indigo and sulfur black have 
not met demand, although the dye trade as 
a whole has shown little activity. 

Caustic-soda prices have advanced sub- 
stantially. 


INDIA WILL ESTABLISH PROCESSING PLANT 


The Indian Government has entered into 
a 15-year agreement with two French firms, 
the Banque Marocaine de Credit and the 
Société des Produits Chimiques des Terres 
Rares, to establish in India a plant for 
processing monazite sands. The plant, 
which the Indian authorities hope will be 
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in operation within a year, is to treat 1,500 
tons of monazite sands annually and will 
produce thorium, cerium, and other rare- 
earth salts. 


FERTILIZER INDUSTRY PROPOSED FOR 
INDOCHINA 


A nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizer 
industry is proposed in Indochina as part 
of the Government’s 10-year plan for de- 
veloping the country, states a foreign chemi- 
cal journal. Because of the shortage of 
foreign exchange, however, it is considered 
doubtful whether all of the projects can be 
realized. 


ITALY USES DDT on MosaQuvulITOES 


Authorities in Italy report that results 
from spraying with DDT to eradicate mos- 
quitoes have surpassed expectations. The 
number of larvae have been reduced to such 
an extent that swarms of full-grown in- 
sects have been greatly diminished and the 
incidence of malaria has shown a consistently 
downward trend. 


PRODUCTION INDEX, ITALY 


The production index for the Italian 
chemical industry in September 1949 was 
89.8, compared with 87.5 in August (1938 = 
100; Montecatini indices). 

The index for heavy chemicals in Sep- 
tember was 109.6; for fertilizers and pes- 
ticides, 98.2; and for miscellaneous chemi- 
cals, 67.3. 


JAPAN HuntTs NEw SvULFuR DEPOSITS 


Electrical prospecting for new sulfur de- 
posits is being conducted in Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture, Japan. Two new deposits near the 
Azuma mine have been discovered, and other 
likely sites have been indicated. The suc- 
cess of geophysical techniques in this area 
holds promise for their future application 
in other region, it is said. 


JAPANESE EXPERIMENTS 


Experiments by a steel company in Japan 
on the extraction of titanium oxides in pig- 
iron manufacture have been succesful. The 
tests were conducted at a plant in Toyama. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Department of Indus- 
tries and Commerce reports that the supply 
position for chemicals has improved con- 
siderably, according to the foreign press. The 
United Kingdom has increased its allocations 
of caustic soda to New Zealand and is now 
meeting the Dominion’s requirements for 
soda ash, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION INDEX, NORWAY 


The monthly production index of the Nor- 
wegian chemical and electrochemical indus- 
try rose to 129.8 in August 1949 from 117 in 
August 1948, reports the Central Bureau of 
Statistics. (1938—100.) 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of fertilizers by the Republic cof 
the Philippines in the first half of 1949 were 
valued at $2,885,000, compared with %676,- 
500 in the corresponding period of 1948* the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics reports. 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER BEING PRODUCED 
POLAND 


Poland is now producing a phosphatic fer- 
tilizer known as Supertomasyna (Thomas 
meal). The factory is reported by the Pol- 
ish press to be in Krakow and the first ship- 
ment is said to have left the plant in Nov- 
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ember 1948. Production continues to in- 
crease and the material is being distributed 
throughout the country. 


TRINIDAD CONSIDERS NEw INDUSTRIES 


New industries whose establishment in 
Trinidad is under consideration include the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol and caus- 
tic soda. 

U. K. Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the first 9 months 
of 1949 totaled £64,546,670, an increase of 
£2,344,969 over the corresponding period of 
1948, according to Board of Trade figures in 
the British press. Exports in September 1949, 
totaling £6,994,525, were lower than those 
in September 1948 but were slightly higher 
than exports in August 1949. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION AND DISTRI- 
BUTION DECONTROLLED, U. K. 


The Board of Trade, United Kingdom, has 
removed from statutory control the produc- 
tion and distribution of sulfuric acid, accord- 
ing to the British press. The order retains 
price control based on prices charged in the 
period April—June 1949. 


U. K. WILL HAVE NEw PLANT 


A large new plant in Cheshire, United 
Kingdom, for the manufacture of chlorine, 
caustic soda, sodium hypochlorite, and 
other products is expected to come into op- 
eration early in 1950, states the British press 


Coal and Coke 


EXPROPRIATION OF LAND FOR EXPLOITATION 
OF R1Io TuRBIO COAL FIELD, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government, by an execu- 
tive decree of September 22, 1949, expropri- 
ated approximately 135,710 acres of land lo- 
cated in the territory of Santa Cruz. This 
move indicates that the Government expects 
to continue the exploitation of the Rio Tur- 
bio coal field in spite of the expense involved 

At present, what little coal is mined is 
transported to Rio Gallegos by 100 steam 
trucks recently purchased in Europe. Con- 
struction of the 390-kilometer railroad from 
the field to the Port of Santa Cruz is reported 
to have been started 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
U. S. AND BRITISH ZONES, GERMANY 


Daily production of hard coal (anthracite 
bituminous, and semibituminous) in the 
U.S. and British Zones of Germany increased 
steadily during 1949 from an average of 
324,500 metric tons in January to an esti- 
mated 345,700 tons in October and reached 
a postwar peak of 360,338 tons on November 
11. Hard-coal production through October 
totaled 84,911,000 tons compared with 71.,- 
223,000 tons in the same period last year. 

Exports of coal, coke, and briquettes, ex- 
cluding shipments to other parts of Germany, 
amounted to 16,569,000 tons in the first 9 
months of this year, representing an increase 
of 27 percent over the 13,014,000 tons ex- 
ported in the comparable period of 1948 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, KOREA 


Anthracite production at Government- 
financed mines in the Republic of Korea de- 
clined from the postwar peak of 280,798 
metric tons reached in the second quarter of 
1949 to 224,665 tons in the July-September 
quarter, and lignite production fell from 
19,715 tons to 12,006 tons. Private mines 
produced an average of 6,343 tons of anthra- 


cite monthly in the first 8 months of this 
year. 

No bituminous coal has been imported into 
Korea since the end of June. Imports in 
the first half of this year totaled 542,000 tons 
and came exclusively from Japan. 

Production and imports since 1947 are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


Coal Production and Imports, Republic of 
Korea, 1947, 1948, and January—Septem- 
ber 1949 
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Exports, U. K. 


Exports of coal from the United Kingdom 
in September 1949, excluding foreign-going 
bunkers, amounted to 1,234,638 long tons. 
the highest monthly total achieved this year 
and the second highest of the postwar period. 

During the first 9 months of this year ex- 
ports, excluding bunkers, totaled 9,438,757 
tons, compared with 7,142,505 tons in the 
same period of 1948. Bunkers shipments 
have declined from 4,071,199 tons during the 
first 9 months of 1948 to 3,761,089 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1949 

Exports, by type of coal, are shown in the 
accompanying table 


Erports of Coal, bu 7 WPer, JanuaruNe p 
tember 1948 and 1949, United Kingdom 
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NEW Coat MINING COMPANY FORMED, 
AUSTRALIA 


A new coal-mining corporation, Western 
Collieries, Ltd., has been formed at Perth, 
Western Austraia. Directors of the company 
have expressed an interest in attracting 
American capital into the enterprise, which 
must import a substantial part of its plant 
and machinery from the United States 

The new company was launched by the 
Goldfields Coal Syndicate which, with the 
aid of the State Geological Department, ex- 
plored approximately 3,000 acres in the Col- 
lie coal fields, disclosing reserves of over 
20,000,000 tons of subbituminous coal. An- 
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other area of 3,000 acres is now being 
explored. 

The new company has applied to the Gov- 
ernment for leases of the above areas, the 
majority of which have already been ap- 
proved. A temporary reserve of 51 acres has 
been granted to the company for 3 years 
beginning September 1, 1949, for open-cut 
mining. The remainder of the property pre- 
sents favorable prospects for deep mining. 
The directors expect to go into production 
from their open-cut early next year and from 
their first deep mine a year or so later. 


Construction 
(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australia's Federal Minister of Works and 
Housing has authority to negotiate for the 
purchase of up to 10,000 prefabricated houses 
to be imported duty free. 

Australian Consolidated Industries indi- 
cate their intention of building a glass 
factory near Newcastle at a construction cost 
of A£1,000,000. 


BOLIVIA WILL COMPLETE HIGHWAY 


The Bolivian Government has obtained 
credit from the Export-Import Bank to 
supply funds up to $16,000,000 for the com- 
pletion of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz High- 
way. Detailed construction plans and cost 
estimates were completed last year by the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation 
will enter into contracts with United States 
engineering and construction firms to super- 
vise and execute the work. 


STADIUM PLANNED FOR HABANA, CUBA 


The Director of Culture of the Muncipality 
of Marianao (part of Greater Habana), Cuba, 
is seeking suitable plans for a municipal 
stadium to contain among other things a 
stage, orchestra shell, classrooms, and amphi- 
theater. 

IRAN WILL BUILD DAMS 


It is reported that credits have been allotted 
to the Iranian Irrigation Administration in 
the amount of 40,000,000 rials, or $1,230,769, 
for the construction of two dams in Seistan 


DEVELOPMENTS, ISRAEL 


Information comes from Tel-Aviv, Israel, 
to the effect that increased building activi- 
ties have exhausted local cement reserves, 
and the actual need of 35,000 tons monthly 
cannot be covered by local production with 
a capacity of 25,000 tons. Imports of cement 
from Italy and Poland have been licensed. 

The Export-Import Bank has announced 
establishment of a line of credit in the 
amount of $20,000,000 to the state of Israel 
for financing purchases in the United States 
of materials and equipment designed to con- 
tribute to industrial development in Israel. 


MEXICAN PROJECTS 


Construction of four new dams will be 
started in the State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 
next year. One of these will dam the Salinas 
River near Salinas Victoria; another will be 
at Sierra Prieta in the Municipality of 
Linares; the third will be at Hualahuises; and 
the last is the El Cuchillo dam, destined to 
benefit the northwestern municipalities of 
General Bravo, China, and others. 

A proposed public-works program for 1950 
in the Federal District of Mexico is expected 
to cost between 210,000,000 and 220,000,000 
pesos. Projects being considered are: widen- 
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ing of certain main streets or avenues; con- 
struction of markets and public squares; 
construction of auditoriums for concerts and 
public entertainments; enlarging schools and 
working centers for women where poorer 
class of women can earn a living doing sew- 
ing, washing, ironing, and similar work; 
waterproofing of Lerma tunnels; construction 
of homes for families deprived of theirs be- 
cause of construction of the Lerma tunnel. 


KENYA MAKES PROGRESS ON POWER 
STATION 


The Owen Falls Dam and hydroelectric 
power station contract for £3,639,540 has 
been awarded to a group of British and Dutch 
firms. Work will begin in about 2 months 
and will take 4 years to complete. Housing 
for Europeans and Africans engaged on this 
work is being built, and a start is being 
made on the erection of a cement plant. 


HOTEL PLANNED FOR TRINIDAD 


Construction at Port of Spain, Trinidad, of 
a million-dollar air-conditioned hotel, with 
swimming pool, to accommodate 150 guests, 
is being contemplated by the owner of the 
Robert Clay Hotel in Miami and the Panama 
International Hotel in Panama. 


Electrical 
kqui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


TURKEY Buys GENERATORS 


Installation of new turboelectric generators 
and boilers at the Central Electric Power 
Plant of Ismir, Turkey, has increased the 
capacity by 2,500 kilowatts. Two new turbo- 
generators, each with a capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
watts, have been ordered and are expected 
to be delivered in 1951. 


INTERCOM MUNICATION EQUIPMENT, 
URUGUAY 


Intercommunication equipment was effec- 
tively introduced in Uruguay about 2 years 
ago, but factual information on consumption 
is scant. Whereas imports of intercommuni- 
cators approximated $3,000 to $4,000, United 
States currency, during the last year, it is 
estimated that the normal demand will 
amount to over $20,000 a year. Apartment 
telephone and annunciator systems represent 
a potential sales outlet amounting to an- 
other $20,000. Facsimile and autographic 
types are not in demand, inasmuch as their 
use is restricted by legal regulations. Use 
of loud-speaker types of intercommunicators 
is curtailed by the prohibitive price resulting 
from the application of high import duties. 
The use of these lines of equipment in gen- 
eral is becoming more and more popular, 
and the consumption trend is definitely up- 
ward. Hospital projects present a potential 
market in the immediate future. Intercom- 
munication production in Uruguay, using 
parts imported from the United States, is 
limited to paging systems and a small num- 
ber of standard type intercommunicators. 
In general, the paging systems completely 
fill the market’s requirements, but in the 
intercommunicators field only 10 percent of 
requirements are met. 





Tonnage of the Swiss merchant marine has 
been increased by the delivery of the 
Anunciada, a 9,320-gross-ton motorship that 
was built in the United Kingdom. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CacAO-BEAN PRODUCTION, ECUADOR 


Production of cacao beans in Ecuador from 
October 1, 1948, to September 30, 1949, was 
19,957 metric tons, an increase of 25 per- 
cent over the 15,962 tons produced in the 
preceding year. 

Exportable surplus for the crop year, Oc- 
tober 1, 1949-September 30, 1950, is estimated 
at from 18,000 to 20,000 metric tons. 

Exports of cacao beans in the first 9 
months of 1949 amounted to 15,945 metric 
tons, of which the United States received 
9,317 tons. Exports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948 totaled 12,327 tons, with the 
United States receiving 7,575 tons. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 


India may produce as much as 585,000,000 
pounds of tea and Pakistan 46,000,000 pounds 
in 1949. At the end of July production in 
northeast India was 10 percent above the 
corresponding total in 1948. 

To encourage maximum exports, the Gov- 
ernment of India has decided that the In- 
dian export allotment should be increased 
by 24,000,000 pounds to 435,000,000 pounds 
for the year 1949-50. The export release in- 
cludes 294,000,000 pounds sold to the Min- 
istry of Food, United Kingdom, by forward 
contract, and 11,000,000 pounds sold to the 
U. S. S. R., leaving 130,000,000 pounds for 
export. 

Export of tea from Calcutta from April 1 
to September 24, 1948 and 1949, amounted 
to 114,540,304 pounds and 145,318,314 pounds, 
respectively. The United Kingdom received 
83,923,545 pounds in 1948 and 95,715,969 
pounds in 1949. Iran and the Persian Gulf 
ranked second in 1948 with 5,062,916 pounds; 
Eire third with 4,805,114 pounds; Pakistan 
fourth with 4,478,115 pounds; and United 
States fifth with 4,350,957 pounds. In 1949, 
the United States was second with 10,721,680 
pounds; Iran and Persian Gulf third, 7,917,- 
677 pounds; Canada fourth, 6,313,978; and 
Red Sea Ports fifth, 4,221,521 pounds. The re- 
mainder in 1948 and 1949 was taken by a 
number of countries. 

Exports of Pakistan teas from Chittagong 
from April 1 through August 31 amounted 
to 7,303,830 pounds in 1948 and 13,024,597 
pounds in 1949. The United Kingdom 
ranked first, receiving 7,003,566 pounds in 
1948 and 7,226,573 pounds in 1949. The 
United States received 8,964 pounds in 1948 
and 305,306 pounds in 1949. 


NIGERIAN CACAO 


By the first of September 1949, the Nigerian 
Cacao Marketing Board had purchased all 
the Main Crop that passed its grading stand- 
ards, 101,454 long tons. In addition 6,396 
tons of Light Crop also had been acquired 
for export, making a total of 107,850 tons. 
The 1948-49 season ended on September 1, 
and the new season was announced to begin 
on September 24. It was believed that any 
cacao carried over would be slight in quantity 
inasmuch as nearly all that purchased had 
been shipped by the end of September 1949. 

Estimates of the 1949-50 crop vary widely 
and no reliable figure has been obtained. 
The rains in the western Provinces where 
cacao flourishes have been late but heavy. 
In view of the continuing rains, the lateness 
of the crop in maturing, and the beginning 
and spreading of Black Pod, it would seem 
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safe to say the exportable crop will not exceed 
100,000 tons. 

No cacao is processed in Nigeria; all that 
can pass the grading standards established 
by the Nigerian Cacao Marketing Board is 
purchased at fixed prices. The Board an- 
nounced that effective with the opening of 
the 1949-50 season no beans of quality in- 
ferior to Grade IV would be purchased. 
Grade IV beans are classified as cacao which 
is thoroughly dry, free from foreign matter 
and from smoky, velvety, or black beans and 
which contains less than 10 percent by count 
of mouldy, weevily, decayed, flat and/or 
germinated beans. 

In the 1950-51 season no beans lower in 
quality than Grade II will be purchased. 

By the end of the 1948-49 cacao season 
nearly all beans purchased for export had 
been shipped; 300 tons in the Cameroons 
awaited shipping space but all other beans 
had left Nigeria. 

Of a total export crop (including light) of 
107,648 tons, 46,543 tons went to the United 
States and 51,756 tons to the United King- 
dom. The Netherlands received 6,026 tons; 
Canada, 2,473 tons; Czechoslovakia, 750 tons; 
and Belgium, 100 tons. 


Fruits and Nuts 


OLIVE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Spanish picklers and exporters of green 
table olives estimate the 1949-50 crop of 
green olives for pickling at about 75,000 hogs- 
heads (12,000,000 gallons) of green olives, 
and about 57,500 hogsheads (9,200,000 gal- 
lons) of manzanilla olives. It is reported 
that only 67 to 70 percent, or 48,750 to 52,500 
hogsheads (7,800,000 to 8,400,000 gallons) of 
queen, and 37,375 to 40,250 hogsheads 
(5,980,000 to 6,440,000 gallons) of manzanilla 
olives, will be suitable for export to the 
United States. 

The olives this year, according to reliable 
sources, are in good sanitary condition, with- 
out fly bite. The relatively high percentage 
of nonexportable fruit (30 to 35 percent) is 
justified by the short dimensions, mainly in 
the larger sizes; medium sizes of both varie- 
ties are abundant. Bad weather, prolonged 
drought, and extreme heat during the grow- 
ing season affected development so that fruit 
did not attain its normal size. Exporters 
state that small olives will have to be shipped 
to countries other than the United States 
and Canada. During the latter part of Sep- 
tember, a few days before the picking began, 
rains caused some relief to the trees, which 
had been lacking humidity in the roots. 

Despite the above-mentioned handicaps 
the crop is estimated to be above average. 

Exports of stuffed olives to the United 
States in the first 9 months of 1949 amounted 
to 3,677,428 gallons, valued at $8,479,753, and 
of plain olives 788,429 gallons, valued at 
$1,034,492, or a total of 4,465,857 gallons, 
valued at $9,784,245. Of that total, 1,959,399 
gallons, valued at $3,912,213, were queen 
olives and 2,506,458 gallons, valued at 
$5,872,032, were manzanillas. 

Exports of olives to the United States in 
the first 9 months of 1949 showed a decrease 
of 51 percent in volume and 33 percent in 
value from the corresponding period of 1948, 
which totaled 9,259,948 gallons, valued at 
$14,609,734. The reason for this decrease*was 
the poor crop in 1948 (September-October ) 
which comprised the 1949 shipments. A 
large volume of olives shipped to the United 
States early in 1949 (January to May) were 
from the 1947 crop, and a small proportion 
from the 1948 crop. 

During the summer shipments of olives to 
the United States declined sharply as avail- 
able stocks were almost exhausted. In 
September and early October, shipments to 
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the United States included a good volume 
of broken, pitted, and inferior grades or small 
olives. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Rice continued to be the largest single 
commodity by value in Ceylon’s trade in the 
third quarter of 1949, inasmuch as it made 
up nearly 18 percent of all imports for that 
period. 

Imports of rice in the third quarter 
amounted to 1,348,157 hundredweight (hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) valued at 39,282,- 
785 rupees (US$11,850,010). Burma was the 
largest single supplier with 793,663 hundred- 
weight or about 59 percent. Egypt was the 
second largest supplier. 

Total imports of rice into Ceylon in the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 6,769,272 
hundredweight, valued at 198,629,807 rupees 
(US$59,918,490). 

If Ceylon were wholly dependent on local 
yields of rice, at the present rate of produc- 
tion and distribution it could produce 
enough for only 3 months. 

The Ceylon Government, the sole rice im- 
porter for the country, is preparing legisla- 
tion to remain in the rice business until 
July 1953. Present legislation expires in 
July 1950. 

At the end of July 1949, it was announced 
that Ceylon had been allocated 9,545 long 
tons of rice from the United States. How- 
ever, Ceylon later decided not to accept this 
offer because of the relatively high cost of 
United States rice and the wish to save 
dollars. 

Ceylon has recently refused a Malayan 
offer of 20,000 tons of Egyptian rice because 
it had been washed in a lime solution and 
was considered unpalatable 


PRODUCTION, THE NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands grain production in 1949 ex- 
ceeded the Government's goals in every 
instance and the quality is above average. 
Favorable weather, heavy fertilization, and 
good farming combined to produce excep- 
tionally heavy yields. 

According to preliminary figures, produc- 
tion of bread grains amounted to 921,000 
metric tons, compared with 688,000 tons in 
1948 and a 1936-39 average of 931,000 tons. 
The 1949 production of coarse grains is esti- 
mated at 595,000 tons compared with 454,000 
tons in 1948 and a 1936-39 average of 
537,000 tons. 

Imports of bread grains from July to Sep- 
tember 1949 amounted to 65,966 tons of wheat 
and flour (in terms of wheat), which origi- 
nated in the United States (56,451 tons) and 
North Africa (9,515 tons). Of the total, 
32,376 tons were repayments for Netherlands 
wheat previously loaned to Belgium and 
France. 

Imports of coarse grains in the third 
quarter of 1949 totaled 200,643 metric tons 
compared with 84,573 tons in the second 
quarter. Only 78,000 tons, or 38 percent of 
the total coarse-grains imports in the third 
quarter of 1949, came from the United States 
The U. S. S. R. and Hungary supplied 20 
percent and Argentina about 33 percent. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION PROSPECTS, THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The 1949-50 sugar production of the 
Dominican Republic will be about 453,000 
metric tons of raw sugar, 5 percent less than 
the 476,484 tons produced in the 1948-49 
crop year beginning September 1. 

The area planted in cane has increased 
little, and prospects for a smaller crop are 


due to less satisfactory growing conditions 
this year. Rainfall has been spotty, particy. 
larly in the most important sugar-cane areas 
near San Pedro de Macoris and La Romana, 
and has resulted in a smaller yield than in 
1948. 

As in previous years, the Dominican Sugar 
Producers’ Association has sold virtually the 
entire 1949-50 crop to the British Food Min. 
istry. Delivery of the first 150,000 long tons 
at 4 cents per pound will be made from Janu- 
ary through March 1950. The British have 
agreed to take an additional 250,000 long tons 
at a price as yet undetermined. They have 
an option on any exportable supplies in ex- 
cess of 400,000 long tons; it does not appear 
likely, however, that exports from the new 
crop will exceed 400,000 tons. It is also un- 
derstood that any Dominican sugar admitted 
into the United States under the quota sys- 
tem may be excepted from the agreement. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND'S SUGAR-BEET 
INDUSTRY 


Finland's 1949 sugar-beet crop is esti- 
mated at 180,000 metric tons, from which 
about 20,000 tons of sugar will be produced. 

For the first time, mechanical harvesters 
are being used in Finland's sugar-beet in- 
dustry. Over 200 imported horse- or tractor- 
drawn harvesting plows of various makes and 
about 20 devices manufactured by the Salo 
beet-sugar factory are in use. In Finland 
the working output of the plows is from 0.75 
to 1 hectare of beets per day, and it is hoped 
that their extensive use will offset the high 
cost of labor and eliminate recurrence of 
shortages of workers that prevented harvest- 
ing on time. Handling is also promoted by 
the installation of two water guns of British 
make for unloading railroad Cars at the Salo 
sugar plant 

Finland so far has been dependent on im. 
ported sugar-beet seeds, except where cul- 
ture on a small scale was carried on by a few 
farmers for their own use. In the 1949 crop 
year, contracts for seed growing were made 
by Salo factory with sugar-beet growers in 
its area, but no production figures were avail- 
able up to October 27, 1949 


NICARAGUA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION AND EX- 
PORTS; CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY 


Total production of raw sugar in Nicaragua 
in the 1949-50 crushing season is expected 
to amount té from 400,000 to 410,000 Spanish 
quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds). This 
compares with 415,000 quintals produced 
from the 1948-49 harvest. The drought from 
June to mid-August is cited as the reason 
for the estimated decline in production, de- 
spite a slightly greater acreage 

About 5,000 metric tons of sugar were avail- 
able for export from the 1948-49 harvest. Of 
this amount, 4,573 metric tons, valued at 
$397,720, were exported through August 31, 
1949. All but 27 tons, valued at $1,720, were 
shipped to the United States 

At the end of October, virtually all the 
sugar mills were expanding. Although 
plagued by high production costs, the smaller 
mills are protected by membership in the 
national association which has a monopoly 
on sugar sales and fixes the price sufficiently 
high to ensure a profit even to the least ef- 
ficient operator. Nicaragua’s largest mill, 
which must export about 40 percent of its 
production, is more directly affected by world 
prices. This mill is efficiently operated, ob- 
tains relatively high yields of sugar per acre, 
through irrigation, and has just completed 
modernization of its mill to reduce produc- 
tion costs. Nicaragua should be in a position 
to export between 4,000 and 6,000 tons of 
sugar annually in the next few years, if 
present production is maintained 
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General Products 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND TROCHUS SHELL 
Exports, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Mother-of-pearl shell exports from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in 1948 totaled 136 
metric tons, valued at £E19,331, compared 
with 288 tons, valued at £E47,589 in 1947. 
Of 1948 exports, the United States took 108 
tons, and of the 1947 exports, 175 tons. (The 
value of the Egyptian pound before devalua- 
tion in September 1949 was $4.15; it is now 
quoted at $2.87.) 

A decrease also was noted in the quantity 
of trochus shells exported in 1948, the total 
amounting to 1,477 metric tons valued at 
£E58,714, compared with 2,039 tons valued 
at £E78,853 in 1947. Italy and Egypt were 
the principal destinations. 

It is expected that exports from the Sudan 
of both mother-of-pearl and trochus shell 
will be at a higher level in 1949. 


NEw CEMENT PLANT FOR ANGOLA 


Construction of Angola’s new cement plant 
was started late in 1948. Production is ex- 
pected to begin by late 1950. Cement man- 
ufacturers in Portugal financed the company 
which has an authorized capitalization of 
approximately $700,000. 

Initial production will be 60,000 metric 
tons of cement annually, but production of 
150,000 tons annually is planned, 

All of Angola's current cement require- 
ments are met by imports, which totaled 
48,000 metric tons in 1948, principally from 
Belgium. Imports of this commodity will be 
unnecessary after this plant is in operation. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION UP, ARGENTINA 


Argentina's cement plants produced 21,- 
579,510 bags of 50 kilograms each in the pe- 
riod January through September 1949, or 23 
percent more than in the same period last 
year. Despite this increase, 6,000,000 bags 
were purchased during the 1949 period from 
foreign sources; 2,760,000 of that amount were 
delivered. 


IMPORTS OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Optical instruments are included in a list 
of goods to be supplied by Western Germany 
to Argentina under terms of a recently ap- 
proved trade agreement that will be effec- 
tive until March 31, 1950. In exchange, Ar- 
gentina is to supply Western Germany with 
hides, skins, wool, meat, lard, and other 
products 


GROWING COMPETITION IN HARDWARE 
TRADE, AUSTRALIA 


Australian hardware manufacturers are 
showing signs of concern over heavy imports 
from the United Kingdom, states the British 
press. Building materials of metal, includ- 
ing bathtubs, are still in very short supply, 
but much household hardware is coming on 
the market, and competition is growing both 
in the wholesale and retail fields. 


BUTTON CONVENTION HELD IN AUSTRALIA 


The first button convention ever held in 
Australia took place recently in Sydney, ac- 
cording to the British press. The conven- 
tion discussions centered on women's fash- 
lons and the extent to which buttons could 
be incorporated into the latest designs. 


CHILE'’s IMPORTS OF OPTICAL Goops 


Under the terms of a trade agreement en- 
tered into May 1949, Chile will import opti- 
cal goods and instruments, among other prod- 
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ucts, from the Western Zone of Germany. 
Chile in return will supply Germany with 
copper, lead, and zinc. The total volume of 
trade under the agreement is to exceed $11,- 
000,000 in each direction. 


CEMENT INDUSTRY SHOWING IMPROVEMENT, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


The cement industry in Shanghai, China, is 
beginning to improve but at a slower pace 
than other industries. 

Of the five cement plants in this area, 
on October 31, two were producing at a daily 
output of 2,500 bags and one at a monthly 
rate of 20,000 bags. 

A fourth plant resumed operations on June 
1, with a maximum capacity of 200,000 bags 
a month, and worked 40 days up to the end 
of October. The fifth plant, which produces 
white cement used in the manufacture of 
ceramic brick, showed no signs of reopen- 
ing. 


STATUS OF LOANS FOR HANDICRAFT INDUS- 
TRIES, CHINA 


Two-thirds of the first series of loans 
granted to special handicraft industries in 
June 1949 by the Bank of China have been 
repaid, states the Peiping press. The loans 
totaled PN31,000,000 (US$6,200) and were 
made to 343 workshops. 

The second series of loans is to be extended 
for manufacture of items the sale of which 
will bring foreign exchange, the report states. 
Loans run for 1 to 3 months at 10 percent 
monthly. 


Exports To U.S. THROUGH PEIPING, CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
through Peiping, China, in the period Jan- 
uary—August 1949 totaled $111,119 and in- 
cluded the following: Agate and other semi- 
precious-stone manufactures, $2,593; an- 
tiques, $1,398; brassware, $27,568; copper- 
ware, $27,135; pewter ware, $1,699; porcelain 
ware, $11,628; wooden articles, $10,238; paint- 
ings, $12,355; jewelry and semiprecious stones, 
$2,605; embroidered silk articles, other silk 
manufactures, and rugs, $3,496; and small 
amounts of bone, stone and earthenware, 
soap stone, and other manufactures. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION EXPANDS, ECUADOR 


Construction of additions to Ecuador’s 
only cement plant will be completed soon and 
will include a new kiln and an electric-power 
plant. The total cost of expansion work is 
17,000,000 sucres (1 sucre=$0.0741 at the 
Cfficial rate). 

It is expected that by January 1950 the new 
facilities will increase the plant’s daily pro- 
ductive capacity to 7,000 sacks, of 42.5 kilo- 
grams each. 

In the first 6 months of 1949, the plant pro- 
duced 590,583 sacks of cement, or 22 percent 
more than the 481,962 sacks produced in the 
same period of 1948. The plant’s product 
sells for 17.50 sucres per sack at the factory. 
Freight charges to Quito, the largest market, 
are 6 sucres per sack. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ESTABLISHES CORPORATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN ANTIQUES 


Effective October 1, 1949, the Czechoslo- 
vakian Ministry of Foreign Trade established 
a national corporation named Antikva to 
carry on all export and import trade in an- 
tiques. Included are pictures, paintings, 
statues, and reliefs which were formerly un- 
der the jurisdiction of Orbis, the foreign- 
trade monopoly for books, maps, stamps, 
music, and similar articles. The decree de- 
fines an “antique” as an article having value 
to collectors or as a cultural object, fabri- 
cated prior to 1900. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASING, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Cement is the largest single industrial 
product of French Indochina. The plant, 
located at Haiphong, produced 81,887 metric 
tons in the first 8 months of 1949, which was 
a 49 percent increase over the 55,088 tons 
produced in the same period of 1948. 

A further increase is expected now that 
one kiln, damaged since the war, has been 
repaired. Exports also are rising; movement 
is primarily to Hong Kong and Macao, 


KRrESS-TYPE RANGES IN PRODUCTION, 
GERMANY 


Wood and coal ranges of the world-known 
Kress-type of construction are reported by 
a German trade journal as being manufac- 
tured in Wertheim-Main, Germany. Im- 
porters in Japan, China, and South American 
countries traditionally have shown great 
interest in Kress-type ranges for hotel and 
institutional use. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION INCREASING, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Approximately 4,000,000 tons of cement 
were produced in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many in the first 6 months of 1949. This 
represents a 100-percent increase over the 
2,000,000 tons produced in the same period 
last year. 

Total cement production in this area of 
Germany in the entire year 1948 was 5,109,- 
000 tons. 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS OF FILES AND 
HACKSAW BLADES, IRELAND 


Files and hacksaw blades are being manu- 
factured in Ireland by a firm established 
in 1946 in Newbridge, County Kildare, and 
affiliated with a Sheffield, England, concern. 
The Irish firm produces cutlery, tools, and 
the like, and has recently added files and 
hacksaw blades to its lines. 

These products have been imported prin- 
cipally from the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Exports of files and rasps from 
the United States to Ireland were valued at 
$101,668 in 1948 and $93,005 in the first 9 
months of 1949; those of hand-operated hack- 
saw blades had a value of $3,031 in 1948 
and $2,492 in the 1949 period. Separate ex- 
port data are not available for power- 
operated hacksaw blades. 


SYNTHETIC SponcEesS To BE PRODUCED, 
ITALY 


A French manufacturer plans to license an 
Italian firm to produce synthetic sponges in 
Italy. It is intended that output will be 
sufficient to meet domestic requirements and 
provide an export surplus to be sent to 
central European markets. 

During the past 3 years about 5,000 pounds 
of synthetic sponges were imported annually 
from Switzerland. These imports are sold 
wholesale for approximately $5.50 per pound. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CATALOG LIBRARY, 
TuRIN, ITALY 


The Chamber of Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture of Turin, Italy, has for some 
time been engaged in an intensive campaign 
to establish an industrial and commercial 
catalog library in Turin. Particular atten- 
tion has been devoted to United States busi- 
nesses, and the Chamber has now received 
over 3,000 catalogs from this country. Some- 
what over 2,000 catalogs have been received 
from all other countries combined. 

Beginning with issue No. 60, dated June 20, 
1949, the “Cronache Economiche,” a fort- 
nightly publication of the Turin Chamber of 
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Commerce, has printed lists of available 
catalogs, classified by industry. High praise 
has been expressed for the contribution of 
United States firms, whose advertising tech- 
niques and illustrative literature are 
considered exceptionally noteworthy from 
technical, scientific, and typographical points 
of view. 

The Foreign Trade Section of the Turin 
Chamber of Commerce would appreciate all 
possible assistance in assembling catalogs 
and reference material relating to United 
States industries. 


PRICES ON JAMAICAN HANDICRAFT REDUCED 


A substantial increase in the export of 
handicraft articles from Jamaica is expected 
to result from the devaluation of the pound 
sterling. The Government controls a large 
segment of this industry, and dollar prices 
are being reduced. 


REVIVAL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PLANNED, 
PALESTINE 


A Committee for Promoting the Arts and 
Crafts of the Holy Land has been formed by 
the Arab Chamber of Commerce in Jeru- 
salem. The principal object is to revive the 
manufacture of religious articles of mother- 
of-pearl and olive wood. Production of reli- 
gious articles practically ceased in 1948 
because of unsettled conditions. 

Mother-of-pearl work is done exclusively 
by hand in Bethlehem under primitive work- 
ing conditions in small shops usually having 
only a few employees. Three distinct trades 
are carried on—making beads for necklaces 
and rosaries; preparing overlays on wood in 
making crucifixes, Bible and Testament cov- 
ers, and icons; and carving brooches, pend- 
ants, and medallions. 

Beads for rosaries are made of pearl waste 
from button factories. Frequently, import- 
ers exchange pearl waste with small shops 
for finished beads. The beads are cut, 
sorted, strung on thread, and polished in one 
shop, and strung on a chain with a crucifix 
added in another shop. 

The crucifixes, Bible and Testament cov- 
ers, and icons are made from small shells or 
bits of pearl waste of uniform thickness 
which are filed to fit together. The surface 
is partly carved and partly perforated in a 
sort of lacework and backed by colored tinsel 
to bring out the design; different colors and 
shades of pearl are used. 

Relief carving is done on whole shells, 
varying in size, to make brooches, pendants, 
and medallions, Usually one or more sacred 
pictures, depending on the size of the shell, 
are carved into the shell with borders of open 
lacework. 

Exhibitions have been held recently at 
Amman and Jerusalem, and plans are being 
made to exhibit these goods in Italy and the 
United States. The Committee for Promot- 
ing the Arts and Crafts of the Holy Land is 
endeavoring to represent all the small shops 
making religious articles. 


GLASS-BOTTLE OvTPUT, PERU 


An expansion of 10 to 15 percent in Peru- 
vian glass-bottle output during the first half 
of 1949 as a result of larger requirements by 
the soft-drink industry was reported by trade 
sources. 

e- 
TURKISH-HANDICRAFT REVIVAL PLANNED 


A Small Crafts Department was recently 
established by the Turkish Ministry of 
Economy to revive the once thriving handi- 
craft industry. The principal handicaps to 
an early revival are the lack of foreign mar- 
kets and the capital and credit required to 
equip artisans with necessary efficient tools. 

Turkish handicraft falls within five prin- 
cipal groups: Rugs and carpets; embroideries 
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and laces; porcelain ware; silver, black 
amber, and Haci Bektas stone articles; and 
meerschaum products. 

Production of Turkish handicrafts has de- 
clined considerably during the last decade, 
largely because of the almost complete ab- 
sence of tourists, and in some instances be- 
cause of shortage of materials. 

Practically the only handicrafts exported 
in recent years have been rugs and carpets. 
These include the Ispahan and other rugs 
from Kayseri; Sivas and Milas rugs (the 
latter from the Province of Mugla); rugs and 
carpets from the Province of Afyon in the 
Emrdag District; and long narrow carpeting 
from Gaziantep. 

Exports of rugs and carpets in 1947 were 
estimated at only T£1,534,200 ($552,312) and 
at T£697,775 ($251,089) in 1948. The leading 
customers in 1947 were Switzerland 
( T£496,127—$178,605); Belgium (T£328,952 
$118,424); and United States (T£253,075 
$91,007). 

Production of woven rugs (kilims), made 
in private homes and by nomads—principally 
in southern Anatolia—is exceedingly limited. 
Exports in 1947 were valued at only T£3,375 
($1,215), going entirely to Syria; 1946 ex- 
ports were valued at T£496 ($179) and went 
to Cyprus. 

Embroideries and embroidered products of 
very fine quality are produced in Turkey in 
limited quantities. Exports, which exceeded 
T£500,000 ($180,000) annually prior to 1938, 
virtually ceased because of shortages of 
materials—notably gold and silver thread 
and silk—during the war. Articles produced 
include natural silk laces for table covers, 
plate covers, pillow cases, and dress collars 
and ruffles. Some are made with crochet 
needles and some on embroidery machines. 
Distribution and marketing is handled by 
cooperative associations. Six to eight 
months are required to fill orders. 

Kutahyan porcelain ware includes such 
items as jugs, flower pots, plates, ash trays, 
and ornamental tiles with hand-painted 
floral designs depicting ancient Turkish 
motifs. Sets of tiles forming tableaux also 
are produced. Current production of porce- 
lain ware is estimated at approximately 
T£200,000 ($408,000). Double this amount 
reportedly could be made available if the 
demand warranted. 

Silver filigree jewelry and other silver 
articles from Gaziantep, writing sets of Haci 
Bektas stone, black-amber jewelry fitted with 
gold or silver, and various types of knives 
from Bursa also are among the traditional 
handicrafts of Turkey. 

Textile materials include shirtings and 
pajama materials of synthetic fibers from 
Gaziantep, natural silk material for dresses, 
shirts, lingerie, and cotton bed and table 
wear from Mugla, Rize linen whitened and 
not whitened, for curtains, shirtings and un- 
derwear, and scraped linen for shawls from 
Surt Province in the Sirnak district. These 
materials are produced in a variety of colors 
and designs, including stripes and plaids, 
and plain weaves. 

Meerschaum pipes, beads, brooches, and 
earrings are produced by skilled artisans, 
but export possibilities are remote because of 
the small number of such workers. 


U. S. Imports oF NATURAL SPONGES FROM 
TURKEY 
United States imports of natural sponges 
from Turkey in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 17,430 pounds valued at $103,110 
compared with 17,200 pounds valued at 
$118,900 in the same period of 1948, 


CUTLERY OUTLOOK, UNITED KINGDOM 


Reports from Sheffield in the United King- 
dom indicate that inquiries for cutlery, 


electro-plated wares, and silverware are in. 
creasing. Hopes are being expressed that 
devaluation will result in increased business 
with United States customers. Tool ang 
implement makers are busy, and some are 
carrying out plant expansions. 


U. S. Imports OF NATURAL SPONGES FROM 
GREECE 


United States imports of natural sponges 
from Greece in the third quarter of 1949 
totaled 7,790 pounds valued at $72,710, com- 
pared with 32,510 pounds valued at $276,970 
in the same period of 1948. 

Imports in the first 9 months of 1949 
amounted to 99,890 pounds valued at $857,- 
980, a decrease of 44 percent in quantity and 
40 percent in value from the 179,500 pounds 
valued at $1,440,500 imported during the 
same period of 1948. 


U. S. IMPorRTS OF NATURAL SPONGES FROM 
TUNISIA 


United States imports of natural sponges 
from Tunisia in the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 19,490 pounds valued at $160,030, 
compared with 19,500 pounds valued at 
$144,300 in the same period of 1948 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


ALGERIAN IRON-ORE PRODUCTION 


Production of iron ore in Algeria during 
the third quarter of 1949, although slightly 
below that of the first two quarters, con- 
tinued at a level in excess of 600,000 tons 
Further, the generally favorable position of 
the mining industry was enhanced by the 
strong export demand for 704,380 tons, top- 
ping output by 15 percent. It is believed 
that all mines in operation were able to 
show a profit, and it is conceded by officials 
of the local mining association that any 
mines unable to operate at a profit under 
the present favorable conditions could never 
be self-sustaining 


A/gerian Tron-Ore Production 


Period \fetric tons 

1947 quarterly average F 140, 000 

1948 quarterly average $8, (OK 
1949 

First quarter 632, 000 

Second quarter 43, 000 

Phird quarter 612, 353 

July 144, 864 

August 231, 08S 

Septem ber 235, 801 


COSTS IN INDIAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


A recent survey by the Tariff Board of 
India highlighted present high costs of oper- 
ation in the iron and steel industry there, 
and suggested that costs be reduced and 
methods of operation improved as a means of 
bettering the position of the industry. 
Spokesmen for the two leading steel pro- 
ducers in India pointed out the present low 
output per man, which in one company has 
declined by nearly one-third under prewar 
output, and which, in any event, is far below 
that of American and European producers, 
as being the most serious deterrant to efficient 
operation. These spokesmen believed that, 
if output per man had increased proportion- 
ately with the rising costs, the position of 
the industry would not have been impaired. 


SWEDISH IRON-ORE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTATION 


The production and exportation of iron 
ore in Sweden in 1949 continue to recover 
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rapidly from the low levels of 1945 and prob- 
ably will approximate the levels of the peak 
year 1937. 


Siwedenws Production of Tron Ore 


Year \etric tons 
1937 14, 952, 000 
1945 3, 924, OOO 
1946 6, 864, OOO 
1947 8, 804, OOO 
1948 | 13, 332, 000 
1949 2 .. 15, 000, 000 


i Preliminary 

2 Estimated. 

Although still handicapped by an inade- 
quate labor supply, the iron-mining industry 
has come close to realizing its declared aim 
of boosting output and exports during 1949 
to prewar peak levels. Current indications 
are that these efforts have achieved results 
previously not anticipated. For example, by 
the end of September, export shipments to 
all countries totaled 10,135,000 metric tons, a 
gain of about 17 percent over the 8,686,000 
tons exported during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. If nothing unforeseen hap- 
pens, exports during the fourth quarter prob- 
ably will bring the year’s total to the 1937 
peak of 14,000,000 tons. The iron content 
of the shipped ores is reported to average 63 
percent 

Although it is believed that the satisfactory 
1949 export level thus far has been achieved 
by moderately drawing on ore stocks (stocks 
at all mines totaled 2,000,000 tons on Decem- 
ber 31, 1948), trade sources—although lack- 
ing definite figures on actual mine output 
during 1949—nevertheless anticipate that 
total 1949 output will reach, or probably 
surpass, the 1937 peak of 15,000,000 tons, pro- 
vided that adequate labor is obtained, espe- 
cially in the remote Norrbotten fields, dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. To alleviate 
the continued labor shortage, the leading 
producer in that region is reportedly at- 
tempting to persuade physically fit retired 
miners to return to their former occupa- 
tions 

It is realized that higher exports of iron 
ore may help to increase Sweden's much- 
needed hard-currency earnings, a key prob- 
lem in the country’s current national econ- 
omy. The major iron-ore producers are 
therefore seeking to increase worker output 
through increased mechanization of produc- 
tion and greater efficiency of ore transporta- 
tion from the mines to the dressing plants 
A major concern is the single-track railway 
which moves 80 percent of the Swedish Lap- 
land ores to the Norweigan port of Narvik 
This line is reported to have a daily carrying 
capacity of 35,000 metric tons, or 5,000 tons 
more than can presently be handled by Nar- 
vik’s ore-loading facilities, but this line will 
become inadequate upon completion during 
1950 of a new quay at Narvik provided with 
modern mechanical loading equipment that 
will more than double the loading capacity 
of that port 

As in 1947, the United Kingdom was the 
major market for Swedish iron-ore exports 
during 1948, followed by Belgium, the United 
States, and Bizonal Germany in the order 
mentioned. Although a statistical record of 
the geographical distribution of Swedish 
lron-ore exports during 1949 is not yet avail- 
able, it is generally believed that shipments 
to the two last-named countries have been 
and will be increased at the expense of ship- 
ments to soft-currency areas 


EXPANSION OF THE TURKISH IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY PROPOSED 


Proposals to increase the capacity of the 
Turkish iron and steel industry are currently 
being reviewed. The program involves cor- 
rection not only of inadequacies in the pig 
Iron and steel making and finishing facilities 
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at Karabuk, but also the provision of new 
equipment at the iron-ore mines at Divrigi 
and in the Zonguldak-Eregli Basin coal de- 
posits. At the present time, the British- 
designed, Government-owned plant at Kara- 
buk includes coke ovens of 600-ton daily 
capacity, two blast furnaces, four stationary 
basic open-hearth furnaces, and a rolling- 
mill department consisting of one 28-inch 
blooming mill, a plate mill, a rail and struc- 
tural mill, a 30-inch sheet mill, and a tie 
plant. 

Production at Karabuk and at Divrigi has 
been increasing, as shown in the following 
table: 


Product 1946 1947 1048 
Iron ore 112, 800 145, 200 186, OOO 
Pig iron 77, 880 98, 640 100, OSO 
Steel ingots and cast- 
ings 79, 920 89, 520 US, O40 


The recent purchase of miscellaneous min- 
ing equipment (trucks, compressors, and 
shovels) totaling about $900,000 in value is 
expected to increase the production of iron 
ore at the Divrigi deposits from an estimated 
210,000 tons in 1949 to 270,000 tons in 1959. 


Leather and 
Products 


PORTUGAL’S HIDE AND SKIN IMPORTS; SHOE 
OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Imports of hides and skins into Portugal 
during the period January-August 1949 
(comparable figures for the like period of 
1948 in parentheses) were as follows, in 
metric tons: Tanned skins, 83 (239); dry 
cattle hides, 1,896 (2,953); and green cattle 
hides, 11 (423). The 1949 figures represent 
declines from the imports in the comparable 
period of 1948, because of Government re- 
strictions effective April 21, 1949. The chief 
supplying countries in 1949 were Brazil, the 
Union of South Africa, Ireland, Siam, Pakis- 
tan, French West Africa, and the Portuguese 
colonies. Of the 1,896 tons of hides and skins 
imported during 1949, the colonies furnished 
1,246 tons. 

Portuguese shoe production during the first 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 180,000 pairs 
compared with 197,000 pairs in the like period 
of 1948. Output in the second, third, and 
fourth quarters of 1948 totaled 233,000 pairs, 
216,000 pairs, and 245,000 pairs, respectively. 
Exports of shoes from Portugal in the first 
8 months of 1949 amounted to 39,923 pairs, 
which were considerably higher than in the 
like period of 1948 when 23,836 pairs were 
exported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CONSUMPTION, PRODUCTION, AND TRADE, 
VENEZUELA 


The consumption of lumber in Venezuela 
rose to 191,053 cubic meters (1 cubic meter 
424 board feet) in 1947 from 44,013 cubic 
meters in 1937, according to the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Production increased to 151,- 
308 cubic meters from 43,297 cubic meters. 

These figures reveal a gap of 32,496 cubic 
meters between production and consumption 
in 1947 compared with a gap of 716 cubic 


meters in 1937. The production deficit has 
been made up by increased imports which 
rose from 6,175 cubic meters in 1937 to 42,456 
in 1947 and decreased exports which declined 
from 5,459 cubic meters to 2,801. 

The 1948 figures, which are provisional ex- 
cept for production, are as follows, in cubic 
meters: Production, 152,423; consumption, 
183,804; imports, 33,094; and exports, 1,713 (8 
months). Half of the lumber produced in 
1948 came from the States of Cojedes, 
Portuguesa, and Barinas. Of current pro- 
duction, 46 percent is classified as fine wood, 
40 percent as softwood, and the balance as 
hardwood. 

Venezuela held its first national conven- 
tion on forest protection in November. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


TRACTORS IN BELGIUM 


Belgium had 5,119 agricultural tractors, of 
which 859 were garden tractors, during the 
year ended May 15, 1949. The remaining 
4,260 units included 2,728 gasoline, 810 semi- 
Diesel, and 722 Diesel tractors. These figures 
represent a total increase of approximately 
20 percent over the preceding year. 

Approximately 50 percent of the tractors 
imported in the first 8 months of 1949 came 
from the United States, 25 percent from the 
United Kingdom, 12 percent from Germany, 
and 13 percent from other sources. 

During June, July, and August 1949, 2,094 
metric tons of other types of agricultural 
machinery were imported and 370 metric 
tons were exported. Principal export items 
were potato diggers, beet pullers, seeders, 
and plows. 


TRACTOR IMPORTS INTO NEw ZEALAND 


Estimates of tractor imports into New 
Zealand from the United States in the first 
6 months of 1950, announced by the Min- 
ister of Customs, include 440 medium and 
heavy track-laying tractors and spare parts, 
with an approximate value of $2,300,000, and 
industrial tractors and spare parts amount- 
ing to about $1,000,000. 

The volume of additional licenses for the 
second half of 1950 depends upon the availa- 
bility of dollars. Farmers’ needs in 1950 
for agricultural machinery from dollar areas 
were estimated in an initial survey of the 
Federated Farmers at $7,750,000; subsequent 
surveys raised the figure to between $11,000.- 
000 and $12,000,000. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


O1L REFINERY To BE RELOCATED AND 
MODERNIZED, MEXICO 


A refinery with a capacity of 5,000 barrels 
of crude oil per day will soon be built in 
Reynosa, Mexico, according to an announce- 
ment of the Director General of Petroleos 
Mexicanos (Pemex), a Government oil mo- 
nopoly.. The basic plant will consist of the 
equipment at the Belle Vista refinery near 
Tampico, Tamaulipas, which is scheduled to 
be dismantled and moved within the near 
future. Additional equipment to expand 
slightly and modernize the facility will be 
purchased in the United States, according 
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to present Pemex plans. 
pected by August 1950. 


Completion is ex- 


FORGING PRESS OBTAINED BY AUSTRALIA 
From GERMANY 


A 5,100-ton hydraulic forging press, valued 
at £250,000 (£1=$2.80, United States cur- 
rency, since devaluation), is the most im- 
portant single item of reparations obtained 
by Australia from Germany. A steel com- 
pany at Newcastle, New South Wales, is rent- 
ing the press for such forging work as propel- 
ler shafts, ships’ boilers, and other articles 
hitherto imported. Suitable foundations 
and a building to house the press, now un- 
der construction, will cost more than 
£200,000. 


FIRST EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
U.K. 


The first exposition of textile machinery to 
be held in the United Kingdom in 11 years 
was opened in Manchester on October 12, 
1949. Approximately 100,000 persons at- 
tended. 

Among textile-machinery-producing coun- 
tries represented by 180 exhibitors were the 
United Kingdom, United States, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, Italy, Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Czechoslovakia. 

Although seven United States firms had 
exhibitions, shown by British agents, no 
immediate business resulted because of de- 
valuation of the pound sterling and British 
restrictions on imports. An opportunity was 
afforded, however, to study new European 
techniques and improvements. 


NEw STEAM TURBINE TESTED, U. K. 


The first sea trials of a new type of steam 
turbine took place during September on the 
Clyde (Scotland) in a 5,644-ton vessel, the 
Marianne Clunies, which was converted for 
this purpose. Marine-engineering experts 
and British Admiralty officials were present 
to study the performance and investigate 
claims that the new engine represents im- 
portant technical advances. 

The chief characteristics of the new proypel- 
ling machinery are overhung turbines, bear- 
ings only in the gearing system, and absence 
of outside bearings or outside glands. It is 
reported that full power can be obtained 
immediately and no warming-up process is 
necessary. 

Saving in weight is one of the important 
factors. The engine, weighing 28 tons, de- 
velops 2,500 horsepower; the original engine 
in the vessel weighed 85 tons. A 20 to 25 
percent reduction in fuel consumption is 
claimed, as well as the advantage of making 
extra cargo space available. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER AND CASCARILLA EXporTs, 


ECUADOR 


During the first 7 months of 1949, Ecuador's 
exports of shark livers were valued at $6,528 
U. S. currency, compared with $1,610 in the 
like period of 1948. —_— 

Cascarilla exports were valued at $6,043, 
against $8,858. 


AGAR-AGAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of agar-agar in Japan during 
1948 amounted to 184,497 kwan, and exports 
totaled 106,800 kwan. The 1947 figures, with 
those for 1946 in parentheses, were as follows 
(in kwan): Production, 115,793 (73,391); ex- 
ports, 86,640 (22,372). From 1930 through 
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1934, average output and exports amounted 
to 424,879 and 337,408 kwan, respectively. 
(One kwan = 8,267 pounds.) 


CINCHONA EXPORTS DECLINING, ECUADOR 


Cinchona is declining in importance as an 
export from Ecuador because of competition 
from other drugs. Furthermore, the Ecua- 
doran product, gathered from the jungles 
in the native state, is of low quality. 

From January through May 1949, only one 
shipment was made—111,628 kilograms, 
valued at 120,558 sucres. France was the 
sole destination. 


GREECE TO EXporT LICORICE AND DITTANY 
TO FRANCE 


Greece is to export to France during the 
year ending July 5, 1950, 500 tons of licorice, 
and medicinal plants, including dittany of 
Crete, to the value of 20,000,000 francs, ac- 
cording to a recent commercial agreement 


NvuxX-VOMICA PRICE RECESSION, INDIA 


Exports of nux vomica from the Madras 
consular district, India, in the first half of 
1948 and 1949 are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. There were no shipments from 
Calcutta from January through June 1949. 


Exports of Nur Vomica, Madras District 
India, 1948-49 





Quantity in long tons; value in rupees 
J laryv—Ju 
1048 1049 
Destina 
( - ( 
Q v Value wu \ 1e 
United Kingdon 102 28, 240 | 125 27, 4 
Germany 44. 1/ 8, 575 
Canada My) 15, 500 
Belgium 5 10. 600 
Western Pakistar 65 12y 
United States 139. 35 37,520 | 188.80 | 41, 732 
lotal ,o7 G1. UsSu oO OO — oe 


1] rupee=$0.30, United States 


currency, in 1948-49 


Source: Trade source 


As a result of poor demand, prices in the 
first half of 1949 declined to $3.30-$3.60 per 
hundredweight of garbled nux vomica, ex- 
warehouse Cochin, from $4.20—$4.80 in the 
second half of 1948. A similar trend was 
reported at the supply sources in Orissa 


MEXICAN SHARK-LIVER-OIL EXPORTS TO 
U. 8. 


Declared exports of viuamin-A concentrates 
from the Guadalajara district, Mexico, to the 
United States in the first 8 months of 1949 
Were valued at 3,258,054 pesos; in the year 
1948, such exports had a value of 3,173,648 
pesos. These amounts represent 48,6 and 
27.1 percent, respectively, of all declared 
exports to the United States from the 
Guadalajara consular district 


Crop ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika crop estimates for the year 
ending December 31, 1949, as of August 31, 
1949, include the following crude materials 
(1948 figures in parentheses) in long tons: 
Cinchona bark, 70 (70); colombo root, 300 
(100); gum arabic, 940 (855); and papain, 
20 (85). 





Exports of rubber from Indonesia in the 
second quarter of 1949 totaled 95,993 metric 
tons, compared with exports of 67,501 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


ADMISSION PRICES INCREASE IN BAHAMAS 


The managing director of the company 
that owns four of the five theaters in the 
Bahamas announced a change in admission 
price as of November 1, because of devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling 

The Savoy Theater, with a total Seating 
capacity of 640, raised its top-priced seats 
from 5 S. to 7 S. and its lowest-priced seats 
from 1s. to 1s.6d. This is the only air- 
conditioned theater in the Bahamas, and it 
charges the highest prices 

The highest-priced seats in three other 
theaters were increased from 2 s.6d.to3-s. 
6 4.; however, the lowest-priced seats re- 
mained at 1s. (Prior to devaluation in Sep. 
tember 1949, the shilling equaled about 20 
cents; it now equals about 14 cents.) 

The fifth theater in the Bahamas, the 
Rainbow Garden, with 600 seats, which oper- 
ates under a different management, has not 
announced a change in prices. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Bombay (India) Board of Film Cen- 
sors examined 36 features in July 1949—15 
from the United States, 19 Indian pictures, 
and 2 from the U. S. 8S. R. Deletions were 
ordered from 6 United States, 12 Indian, and 
1 Soviet features, and 1 Indian feature film 
was completely banned as “not suitable for 
public exhibition.” The Bengal Board of 
Film Censors banned 1 British feature in 
July, stating that the film was “entirely a 
purposeless story of crime and criminals 
without any merits.” 

According to the new Bombay film journal, 
Film Age, the Central Censor Board will be 
set up in February 1950 and films will be 
censored for the whole of India 

Censor certificates for films exhibited in 
India, theatrical as well as nontheatrical, 
recently have begun carrying “A” or “U” 
classifications. Films’ bearing the “A” 
(adult) certificate will be exhibited only to 
audiences above 18 years of age, and those 
with a “U” (universal) certificate will be 
exhibited to any audience 

The French film ‘Fiévres,”’ which has Eng- 
lish subtitles, has proved to be extremely 
popular at the Sunday morning shows held 
at the new Indian theater, the Liberty. As 
of October 1, 1949, it already had been 
exhibited on 18 consecutive Sundays 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


No complete collection of motion-picture- 
theater statistics was made in New Zealand 
during the film year 1946-47. However, col- 
lection of data was resumed in 1947-48. The 
following report is taken from the Monthly 
Abstract of Statistics, April 1949, and covers 
the film year March 31, 1947, to April 1, 1948. 

According to these statistics the 570 
theaters operating in 1947-48 had a total 
seating capacity of 270,760. Paid admissions 
totaled 34,078,349, theater revenue totaled 
NZ£2,809,026, and theater expenditures 
amounted to NZ£2,465,371 

An analysis of theater revenue shows that 
admission charges amounted to 93.8 percent 
of the total; screen advertising 3.4 percent, 
and other revenue 2.8 percent. The chief 
expenditures were: Film hire, 30.8 percent, 
salaries and wages, 22.9 percent; theater rent, 
12.8 percent; advertising, 7.2 percent; repalrs 
and maintenance, 63 percent; amusement 
taxes which amounted to NZ£123,034, repre- 
sented 5 percent. The average admission 
charge was 18.6 pence 
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Classification of theaters according to the 
number of screenings per week is as follows: 
199 theaters operated 6 days per week and 
accounted for 87 percent of total revenue; 
210 operated only a few days per week; and 
161 were circuit or itinerant operators. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


Trade circles report that the attitude of 
the censorship board in Turkey toward films 
appears to be increasingly liberal, particu- 
larly on religious films which formerly the 
poard had a tendency to reject. As regards 
films which may be considered subversive 
propaganda, the censorship board is ex- 
tremely strict. Very few films are being re- 
jected because importers, Knowing the 
policies of the board, are careful not to pur- 
chase films which do not have a good chance 
of being approved. 

The first-run theater feature film season 
started in early September, and during Sep- 
tember and October a total of 44 new features 
were exhibited in Istanbul, where all im- 
ported films have their first showings. Of 
these 44 films, 36 were United States features, 
4 were Turkish, 3 French, and 1 Italian. 
Seven United States features were dubbed 
into the Turkish language. 

Importers say they encounter no difficulty 
in obtaining dollar allocations for motion 
pictures, although the shortage of dollar 
exchange continues to cause delays in ob- 
taining import licenses for rawstock film for 
dubbing and for domestic productions. 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


EXPORTATION OF BEESWAX, EGYPT 


The exportation from Egypt of 145 metric 
tons of beeswax will be permitted, provided 
payment is made in hard currency and the 
shipment takes place by the end of December 
1949, the Egyptian Export Control Office 
announces. Exports of beeswax from Egypt 
in 1948 totaled 178 tons, valued at £E51,590. 
(£E1 — $4.11 U. S. currency in 1948.) 

Exports of beeswax from the Sudan 
dropped from a high of 145 tons in 1946 to 
132 tons in 1947, and to 123 tons in 1948. 


OUTPUT OF NAVAL STORES, FRANCE 


The widespread forest fires in France in 
the summer of 1949, which greatly affected 
the naval-stores industry, destroyed more 
young trees and seedlings than trees cur- 
rently producing. Future production was 
damaged most seriously. 

Output of naval stores in the current crop 
year may be about 10 percent higher than 
in 1948-49 because the larger part of the 
gum had been collected before the worst 
fires occurred. Production of rosin in 
1949-50 is estimated at 57,000 metric tons, 
and that of turpentine at 15,000 tons. 


Nonterrous 


Metals 


MAGNETITE-ILMENITE DEVELOPMENT IN 
CHINA 


After 3 years of work, the Metallurgical 
Research Institute of the Enterprise Depart- 
ment of the North China People’s Govern- 
ment has successfully concluded research in 
the extraction, refining, and utilization of 
vanadium-bearing magnetite-ilmenite. This 
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important ore is produced in Tamiao and 
Heishan districts of Luanp’ing hsien, Jehol 
Province. Of outstanding importance was 
the discovery of a method whereby vanadium 
and magnetite-ilmenite could be extracted 
economically from the ores. 

The vanadium-bearing magnetite-ilmenite 
in the Tamiao and Heishan districts is the 
only source of vanadium and magnetite- 
ilmenite yet discovered in China. In 1929 
the Peiping Geological Institute discovered 
iron deposits in the districts but did not rec- 
ognize the importance of the mine. It was 
not until 1937, when the Japanese occupied 
Jehol and research work was carried out for 
1 year that vanadium and magnetite-ilmenite 
were discovered. Shortly after this discov- 
ery, the Japanese invested capital in the area 
to exploit the deposits. At Shuan-t’ ashan, 
Luanp’ing hsien, an ore selection center and 
power plant were set up. A plant with equip- 
ment for producing 180 tons annually was 
built in Chinchow, especially for refining 
vanadium ore. It is reported that Japan had 
secretly shipped the vanadium by submarine 
to Germany. The ilmenite contained in the 
ore was shipped to Japan. On the eve of 
VJ-Day, Japanese engineers burned all the 
records of their technical research, conse- 
quently the know-how was lost to the 
Chinese and the entire process had to be 
rediscovered. 

Preliminary estimates place the mine’s de- 
posit at about 2,000,000 tons, but some geol- 
ogists have discovered outcroppings of simi- 
lar ore in Miyun ad Tsunhua, considered to 
be an extension of the Luanp’ing mineral 
vein. The ore has strong magnetic quali- 
ties, and is steel-gray in color, estimated to 
contain 55 percent iron, 14 percent magnetite- 
ilmenite, and 0.3 percent vanadium. 


COPPER EXPORTS, BOLIVIA 


Copper exports from Bolivia were 32 per- 
cent lower in the first half of 1949 than in 
the similar 1948 period, amounting to only 
2,726 short tons compared with 3,988 tons in 
the first half of 1948. 


BRAZIL’S TIN IMPORTS DECLINE 


Brazilian imports of tin, including ingots, 
bars, and other forms, declined from 505 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1948 to only 
236 tons in the first quarter of 1949. The 
United States supplied 25 tons in the 1948 
period, but only 1 ton in the first quarter of 
1949. In the first quarter of 1948, however, 
the United States supplied 204 tons of the 
300 tons imported by Brazil. 


GOLD DEVELOPMENTS, CUBA 


Gold-ore production and concentration 
was resumed at the Delita Mine in the Isle 
of Pines, Cuba, during the first quarter of 
1949. Operations at this mine were sus- 
pended from February 28 to June 30, 1947, 
when a new Canadian group took over the 
properties and initiated an underground ex- 
ploratory and development program. Later 
the company purchased new equipment for 
enlarging the plant to produce sinter. In- 
vestment in plant expansion reportedly 
amounted to about $400,000. The number 
of persons employed in all phases of pro- 
duction is said to total approximately 125. 

A new company was formed in 1948 to op- 
erate the old gold properties known as the 
Nuevo Potosi mine, about 4'4 miles north of 
Holguin in the Province of Oriente. It is 
reported that the new firm is controlled by 
United States interests. Plans are said to in- 
volve the purchase and installation of equip- 
ment, including a primary crusher rated at 
50 short tons per hour and a secondary 
crusher rated at 25 to 30 tons per hour, to 
treat ore by the cyanide process and produce 


bullion. It has been indicated that as soon 
as the plant has been erected, 200,000 tons of 
oxidized surface ore and old tailings may be 
stripped and processed. Underground work, 
reportedly, will then be undertaken. 


ZINC PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Production of zine concentrates in French 
Morocco averaged 339 metric tons (65 percent 
metal content) monthly during the first 4 
months of 1949, compared with a 1948 
monthly average of only 298 tons. The Pro- 
tectorate Government is placing major em- 
phasis on increased production of all miner- 
als because of their important export value, 
and is encouraging private investment in 
the mining industry. The annual produc- 
tion goal for zinc is 80,000 tons by 1952. 


EXPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE, GOA, 
PORTUGUESE INDIA 


Exports of manganese ore from Goa, Por- 
tuguese India, totaled 4,833 tons in the third 
quarter of 1949—2,103 tons went to Germany; 
1,400 tons to Sweden; 930 tons to Belgium; 
and 400 tons to the Netherlands. 

The manganese ore of Goa, found in 
scatttered deposits, contains a high incidence 
of rubble and fine and has a 38-44 percent 
manganese content. 

Practically all of Goa’s manganese is 
shipped to Europe, despite an active interest 
among producers in exporting to the United 
States. The continental companies have 
agents on the scene who obtain the ore by 
providing needed capital. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN CHROME EXPorRTS 
INCREASE 


Exports of chrome from Southern Rhodesia 
totaled 154,756 short tons in the January-— 
July, 1949 period, compared with 147,560 
tons in the corresponding months in the pre- 
ceding year. As shown in the accompanying 
table, shipments to the United States and 
the United Kingdom, principal markets for 
Rhodesian chrome, increased during 1949; 
whereas exports to the Union of South Africa, 
Norway, and Sweden declined. Shipments 
also were made to France and Belgium in 
1949. 


Chrome Ore Exports, January—July 1948 
and 1949, Southern Rhodesia 


January- January- 


Country of destination July 1948 | July 1949 


Short tons Short tons 


Total 147, 560 154, 756 
United States 97,111 104, 745 
United Kingdom 37, 516 42, 316 
Union of South Africa 3, 913 1, 227 
Norway 6, 768 
Sweden 2, 252 897 
Belgium 522 
France ; 5, 049 


Source: Central African Statistical Office. 


SEARCH FOR URANIUM IN TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO 


Prospecting for uranium in Tobago and 
the northern range of Trinidad will com- 
mence as soon as the dry season sets in. The 
southern portion of Trinidad has been pre- 
viously surveyed for mineral deposits. The 
island of Tobago appears to be the most 
logical place for deposits of uranium. 


CopPpER DEVELOPMENTS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The discovery of new reserves of copper ore 
in the vicinity of the Bor deposits in Yugo- 
slavia, which will prolong for many years the 
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life of Europe’s largest copper mine, was 
announced recently in Belgrade. The newly 
discovered reserves will ensure a constant 
flow of ore to the country’s smelters and 
provide Yugoslavia with greater quantities of 
copper for industry and for building up a 
copper reserve. 

Simultaneously, it was reported that work 
on the enlargement of the flotation plant 
at the Bor mines has been completed. Two 
additional units to the plant have been put 
into operation. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


PricE REDUCTION ON OFFICE FURNITURE, 
BELGIUM 


Retail dealers of metal office furniture in 
Belgium have reduced by 17 percent prices for 
all English-manufactured articles. This re- 
duction includes all types of metal furniture, 
including desks, chairs, and safes. 


FOUNTAIN-PEN IMPORTS, IRAN 


The present popularity of the fountain 
pen in Iran is the direct result of the 
presence of the United States Armed Forces 
in Iran during World War II. 

Prior to that time only a very limited 
number of United States and German pens 
were to be found in Iran. 

During the year March 21, 1947, to March 
20, 1948, the value of imports of fountain 
pens totaled more than $170,000, of which 
pens manufactured in the United States ac- 
counted for 66 percent. Three German 
makes recently have reappeared on the 
market. 

At present there seems to be a distinct 
preference for low-priced fountain pens, 
the market for the higher-priced types being 
momentarily saturated. 


OFFICE-FURNITURE MANUFACTURE AND ImM- 
PORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


A large volume of office furniture is made 
in the Republic of the Philippines from do- 
mestic hardwoods of excellent quality. Man- 
ufacture is confined primarily to desks, 
chairs, tables, typewriter stands, bookcases, 
and shelving. There is a decided preference 
for metal filing and storage cabinets; there- 
fore, only a few of these items are made of 
wood. 

The United States has been the principal 
supplier of metal office furniture to the 
Philippines; only negligible imports are re- 
ceived from other countries. The manufac- 
ture of office furniture from Philippine wood 
is expected to continue to dominate the 
market. 

The principal deterrent to expansion of 
sales of metal office furniture is the wide 
price differential—wood office furniture is 
approximately only 25 percent of the cost of 
metal furniture. In addition, present drastic 
import-quota restrictions, with a promise of 
still further quota cuts if the exchange situa- 
tion does not improve, give little promise for 
an immediate increase in imports. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


In order to make greater quantities of 
olive oil available for export from Lebanon, 
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despite a slight production slump, the newly 
organized Syndicat des Huileries Libanaises 
has actively promoted the domestic substi- 
tution of vegetable oils for olive oil. 

This year’s reported production of 7,000 
metric tons of edible olive oil is 13 percent 
under the 1948 production figure. The 1949 
production of nonedible oil is estimated to 
be 25 percent lower than in 1948. 

Manufacturers hope that the substitu- 
tion of cheaper and more abundant vegetable 
Oils will reduce, by 1,500 tons, domestic con- 
sumption, reported to be 5,000 tons of edible 
oil for the 1948-49 season. The available sur- 
plus for export, including some 6,000 metric 
tons from last year’s crop, is estimated at 
between 8,000 and 9,000 tons. 


VEGETABLE-OIL SITUATION, VENEZUELA 


The decline in fats and oils prices in the 
United States has been reflected in the vege- 
table-oil situation in Venezuela. The Gov- 
ernment has established a minimum price of 
$300 per ton at Puerto Cabello or La Guaira, 
with the requirement that all local copra be 
purchased at this price before imports of oil- 
seeds can be authorized. This arrangement 
will be in effect until June 30, 1950. Com- 
peting foreign products will be controlled by 
quotas. Customs duties are not considered 
adequate safeguards for the domestic indus- 
try which is the chief outlet for locally pro- 
duced edible oils 

Efforts are being made to expand local oil- 
seed production, but such efforts are confined 
almost entirely to the annual crop, sesame, 
which has produced only a minor fraction 
of the vegetable oils consumed. There is no 
incentive to expand plantings of coconut and 
African oil palms, in view of the reduction 
in prices. Although copra is the principal 
local source of vegetable oils, there are no 
accurate statistics of production—estimates 
place the quantity between 3,000 and 8,000 
metric tons annually. 

A solvent extraction plant, established at 
Puerto Cabello to process copra and babassu 
has not yet operated commercially. Almost 
a year has passed since the completion of 
this plant, which reportedly has a capacity to 
process 50 tons of copra daily. The same 
financial interests also have a margarine 
factory under construction in Caracas, but 
it is too early to predict when it will have its 
product on the market 


Production of Vegetable Lard and Oils ip 
Venezuela, 1948 and 1949 





Paints and 
Pigments 


NEW FIRM TO MANUFACTURE TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


Titaan N—V recently has been organized in 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, for the manufac- 
ture of titanium pigments, states the foreign 
press. The firm has an authorized capital 
of 500,000 guilders (1 guilder = $0.2630, United 


States currency) and is associated with com. 
panies in the United States, Belgium, and 
Norway. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


To assist India’s paint industry in its ef. 
forts to rationalize production and main. 
tain quality, the Indian Standards Institu- 
tion has prepared 16 draft specifications for 
paste paints in oil. The standards are qe. 
tailed and also include special methods for 
testing the quality; they are open to public 
comment until January 6, 1950 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEW PULP AND PAPER MILL PROPOSED. 
NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government has pro. 
posed the expenditure of £NZ161,000 prepara- 
tory to the establishment of a pulp and paper 
mill at Murupara. The proposal includes 
£NZ25,000 for tests on 230 cords of New Zea- 
land pulpwood to be shipped to Lufkin, Tex: 
£NZ10,000 for tests being conducted in Aus- 
tralia; £NZ15,000 for reports by oversea ex- 
perts; and £NZ110,000 for construction of 
roads, housing, and other preliminary work 

The only estimate yet published indicates 
that if the development plan is approved, 
total costs would be about £NZ25,000,000, 
including the development of a deep sea port 
at Tauranga (North Island), construction of 
40 miles of new railway, and the building of a 
new town 


Petroleum and 


Products 


NEw REFINERY AND MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM FOR TRINIDAD, B. W. I 


Trinidad Leaseholds Limited recently an- 
nounced plans calling for the expenditure of 
$10,150,000 (U.S.) for refinery modernization 
and improvement of other facilities at 
Pointe-a-Pierre, Trinidad 

Refinery modernization will include pri- 
marily the installation of a 15,000-barrel- 
per-day capacity fluid cracking plant with 
auxiliary equipment in the form of a vacuum 
distillation plant There will also. be 
modernization and extension of tank storage, 
laboratory, machine-shop and dock facilities 
It has also been necessary to construct a new 
loading berth to facilitate the handling ol! 
increased crude-oil imports 

The new refinery facilities are being de- 
signed to provide for the most efficient 
refining and maximum yields obtainable 
from heavy crude oils, which represent the 
bulk of the indigenous production of Trini- 
dad. They are particularly adaptable for 
handling larger throughputs of indigenous 
crudes, which may be necessary if the cur- 
rent deep-well drilling program now under 
way proves successful. 

More important, the higher quality of the 
products derived from the new installations 
will enable the company to meet increasing 
competition in world markets 

The new plant is in addition to three new 
chemical plants installed within the past 18 
months at Pointe-a-Pierre: A Girbotol plant 
for recovering hydrogen sulfide from refinery 
gases; a Claus plant to convert this hydrogen 
sulfide to elemental sulfur; and a detergent 
alkylate manufacturing plant to furnish base 
material for making soap 
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Radio and 
Electrical 


o 
Appliances 
New LABORATORY TO PROVIDE FOR STUDY 
OF TELEVISION, INDIA 


Facilities for the possible development of 
television are to be provided in the new 
Radio Engineering Laboratory of the En- 
gineering College at Poona, India, states the 
foreign press. Construction of the laboratory 
is expected to be completed in June 1950 
The laboratory will be in operation a year 
latey. 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO RECEIVING TUBES, 
SPAIN 


Radio receiving tubes are produced in 
Spain by two _ firms Total production 
capacity is about 2,800,000 tubes annually. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS 
IN USE IN THAILAND 


An estimated 40,300 radio receivers are in 
use in Thailand, of which 95 percent are 
table models. The number of radio listeners 
is estimated at 2,013,000 


Railwa \ 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PURCHASE OF NEW EQUIPMENT, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government recently re- 
ceived initial shipments of locomotives pur- 
chased in the United States and Czecho- 
slovakia for the General Belgrano Railway. 
The shipment from the United States was a 
partial delivery of a total of 35 Diesel electric 
locomotives, each equipped with two 1,000 
horsepower engines. Six of a total order oi 
15 steam Santa Fe type were received 

Although little information has been re- 
leased regarding the Argentine Government's 
transportation-equipment-purchasing — pro- 
gram, it is understood that firm orders have 
been placed in the United Kingdom for 60 
locomotives and 4,000 freight cars. Accord- 
ing to trade advices, firm orders also have 
been placed in Hungary for 26 Diesel trains 
and a contract is being negotiated with 
British suppliers for 300 coaches 

Inasmuch as the Casa Amarilla yards in 
Buenos Aires, formerly owned by the (Argen- 
tine) Southern Railway, operate on broad 
gage (1.671 meter) and the General Belgrano 
Railway uses narrow gage (1 meter), it has 
not been possible for the General Belgrano 
Railway to enter the Casa Amarilla yards for 
discharge of cargo. To relieve this situation, 
the Argentine Ministry of Transport has au- 
thorized the laying of a third rail between 
the two broad-gage rails to accommodate 
the meter gage equipment of the General 
Belgrano Railway. It is estimated this pro- 
gram will cost approximately 296,000 pesos 
(current free rate: 9 Argentine pesos= $l 
United States currency) 


MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES, COACHES, 
AND PartTs, INDIA 
Construction of a manufacturing plant 


with an annual capacity of 120 locomotives 
is planned at Chittaranjan, India. according 


December 12. 1949 


to a foreign press report. The cost of the 
plant has been estimated at $10,000,000. 
(Since devaluation £1—$2.80—formerly 
$4.03.) Production of locomotive spare parts 
is expected to start in 1950 in a plant now 
under construction at Chittaranjan. In ad- 
dition, consideration is being given to the 
construction at Bengalore of four plants for 
the manufacture of new light weight 
coaches. 

It is reported that trained key personnel 
will be furnished by British locomotive mak- 
ers. The steel will be supplied by India. 
The plan is reported to anticipate production 
in India of that country’s entire require- 
ments of railroad motive power and rolling 
stock. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of rubber footwear in Austria 
in the first half of 1949 amounted to 886,336 
pairs, more than double the output of 363,- 
336 pairs in the first half of 1948, and ap- 
proached the total of 974,873 pairs for the 
full year. 

By classes; production rose from 171,978 
pairs of shoes with rubber soles in the first 
half of 1948 to 368,435 pairs in the first half 
of 1949; rubber sneakers, from 63,550 pairs 
to 177,157 pairs; rubber overshoes, from 32,- 
642 pairs to 102,223 pairs; and rubber boots, 
from 94,166 pairs to 238,521 pairs. The out- 
put of rubber boots and of shoes with rubber 
soles in the first half of 1949 exceeded pro- 
duction for the full year 1948. 


TRADE IN RUBBER AND PRODUCTS, GERMANY 


Imports into the Bizonal Area of Germany 
in the first half of 1949 (according to a re- 
port by the Joint Export-Import Agency) in- 
cluded tires and tubes, and repair materials, 
valued at $2,950,705 (United States currency), 
crude rubber and allied gums valued at $8,- 
531,136, synthetic and reclaimed rubber with 
a value of $131,771, and miscellaneous rub- 
ber products and rubber scrap valued at 
$867,479 

Exports from the Bizonal Area included 
tires and tubes and repair materials having 
a value of $222,121, crude rubber and allied 
gums worth $1,746, and miscellaneous rubber 
products and rubber scrap valued at 
$896,202 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS, LEBANON 


Among the products manufactured in 
Lebanon in sufficient quantities to permit 
an exportable surplus in 1949 were: Rubber 
soles and heels estimated at 500,000 pairs, and 
rubber shoes at 400,000 pairs 


RUBBER EXPORTS, MALAYA 


Exports of rubber from Malaya in October 
1949 totaled 69,645 long tons, compared with 
75,285 tons in September. October ship- 
ments included 65,230 tons of sheet and 
crepe, and 4,415 tons of latex. The United 
States received 24,787 tons of Malaya'’s Octo- 
ber exports, and the United Kingdom 14,115 
tons. No shipment of rubber was made to 
the U. S. S. R. in October, but in the pre- 
ceding month such shipments amounted to 
5,977 tons 

Total exports of rubber for the first 10 
months of 1949 were 746,324 long tons, rep- 
resenting a decrease of 72,674 tons as com- 
pared with 818,998 tons shipped in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Of the total 
Malayan exports in January—October 1949, 
216.879 tons were shipped to the United 


States, 137,225 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 59,779 tons to the U. S. S. R. Exports 
decreased in the 1949 period as compared 
with the like period of 1948, by 99,236 tons 
to the United States, by 14,267 tons to the 
United Kingdom, and by 27,959 tons to the 
U. S. S. R. Shipments in the 1948 period 
were 316,115 tons to the United States, 151,- 
492 tons to the United Kingdom, and 87,738 
tons to the U.S. 5S.R. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NETHERLANDS COMPANIES BUILDING SHIPS 
FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


Two Netherlands concerns—the Merwede 
Co., in Hardinxveld, and the De Noord Co., 
in Alblasserdam—are constructing three 
4,000-ton passenger-freighters for Yugoslavia. 

The Merwede Co. was expected to deliver 
the first ship about mid-November; the De 
Noord Co., now building a passenger- 
freighter, will make the second delivery, and 
another ship being built by the Merwede Co. 
will be ready by June 1950. 

The Netherlands dock and shipbuilding 
company in Amsterdam will lay the keel for 
two 9,000-ton ships for Yugoslavia early next 
year. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT KINGSTON SHIPYARD, 
SCOTLAND 


At the launching of the 8,500-ton motor 
tanker Isfonn in October, it was announced 
that United States shipbuilding techniques 
had been adopted and developed at the 
Kingston shipyard of Lithgaws, Ltd., of Port- 
Glasgow, Scotland. The Isfonn represents 
the first vessel to be built entirely under the 
new method of construction, described as a 
modification of methods used in the United 
States whereby, instead of working from the 
keel upward in the traditional Clydesdale 
manner, the shipbuilders began at the stern 
and built to deck height. Large prefabri- 
cated sections were swung into place and 
the vessel gradually grew toward the bow. 

It is believed that the new technique, in- 
corporated during the recent reconstruction 
of the Kingston yard, was based on the rivet- 
ing of the side shell and the welding of the 
other structures as used in constructing 
ships at the Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyards at 
Baltimore, Md. In addition, the technique 
of hydraulic riveting to the side shell has 
been used at the Kingston yard. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PEPPERMINT-OIL OUTPUT, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo is the center of 
Brazilian peppermint cultivation and men- 
thol production. The 1949-50 output of pep- 
permint oil (Japanese type) from the first 
and second cuttings, is estimated at 322,000 
kilograms, comparing favorably with the 
400,000 economic ceiling output suggested 
by experts. 


Exports OF CaPAIBA BALSAM AND ROSE- 
woop OIL, BRAZIL 


Third-quarter (1949) exports of copaiba 
balsam from Belem and Manaos, Brazil, were 
valued at $11,375, as compared with $7,925 
in the like quarter of 1948. 





Rosewood-oil exports in the third quar- 
ter of 1949 were valued at $95,721 as com- 
pared with $33,333 in the like period of 1948. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SOAP AND SOAP 
PRODUCTS 


The United States has consistently been 
the principal source of Brazilian imports of 
soap and soap products. In 1948, imports of 
such products dropped sharply because of 
stringent restrictions, and the reclining trend 
has continued. During 1948 receipts totaled 
321,761 kilograms valued at 3,884,743 cruzei- 
ros, in contrast to 480,486 kilograms valued 
at 7,182,937 cruzeiros in 1947 (1 cruzeiro = 
$0.054 United States currency—approximate 
average of official buying and selling rates). 

The types of product were as follows (1947 
figures in parentheses): Industrial soap, 320,- 
390 kilograms valued at 3,621,058 cruzeiros 
(472,905 kilograms, 5,936,021 cruzeiros); med- 
icinal soap, 35 kilograms, 1,291 cruzeiros (91 
kilograms, 2,060 cruzeiros); toilet articles, 
n.s., including certain soaps, especially cream 
soaps for shavings, 1,336 kilograms, 262,934 
cruzeiros (7,490 kilograms, 1,245,856 cruzei- 
ros). 

No exports of medicated soaps were rec- 
orded since 1946 and exports of toilet articles 
n.s. have been negligible since 1945. Exports 
of industrial soaps increased sharply in the 
period 1944-46, but declined perceptibly in 
1947 and more markedly in 1948. The fol- 
lowing data are given for purposes of com- 
parison: In 1946, 4,459,040 kilograms, 16,- 
271,302 cruzeiros; 1947, 952,806 kilograms, 
3,626,040 cruzeiros; 1948, 19,969 kilograms, 
226,164 cruzeiros. 


SoaP PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France in August 
amounted to 16,845 metric tons, about 1.7 
percent more than in July, compared with 
the monthly average output of 22,376 and 
16,486 tons in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1949, and 20,851 tons for the year 1948. 
Production by types of soap is shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Production of Soaps, France, July and 
August 1949 


[In metric tons] 


Item July August 

Toilet soap-. 1, 050 569 
Shaving cream 75 Pal) 
Laundry soap : 8, 118 10, 323 
Scrubbing soap __- : 1, 809 1, 138 
Detergent__- 3,918 3, 375 
Soft soap SOE) R06 
Industrial soa} 794 614 

 ——a 2 16, 570 16, 845 


FRENCH EXPORTS TO GREECE 


Terms of a recent commercial accord spec- 
ify that France is to export to Greece during 
the year ending July 5, 1950, essential oils 
and natural and synthetic aromatics to the 
value of 20,000,000 francs. (Official rate, 


1 franc=$0.0047, September 1949.) 


Raw MATERIALS TRADE ASSOCIATION 
INAUGURATED, INDIA 


A new group known as the Perfumery Raw 
Materials Trade Association, has been formed 
in Bombay to protect and promote the inter- 
ests of dealers, “stockists,” and agents of 
essential oils, aromatic chemicals, and other 
basic materials employed in the manufacture 
of soap, cosmetics, and perfumed products. 
Thirty-eight well-known Indian firms have 
joined the association as founding members; 
offices will be located at Sharaff Mansion, 32 
Princess Street, Bombay 2, India. 
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Soap IMpoRTS, LIBERIA 


Imports of soap by Liberia in the first 6 
months of 1949 (preliminary) were estimated 
as follows (by value): From the United 
States—toilet soap $2.019, and laundry soap 
$1,273; United Kingdom—toilet soap $2,337, 
laundry soap, $4,607; the Netherlands 
laundry soap, $598. 

Sizable shipments of soap by the United 
States to Liberia in the third quarter of 1949 
raised the totals for the first 9 months 4s 
follows: Toilet soap, 9,227 pounds, value 
$16,817; laundry soap (all kinds), 117,479 
pounds, $12,902; total, 208,706 pounds, 
$29,719. 


EXPORT PRICE ESTABLISHED FOR OIL OF 
GUAIACWOOD, PARAGUAY 


The Monetary Board of the Bank of Para- 
guay fixed the export price of oil of guaiac- 
wood (lignum vitae) for September 1949 at 
870 guaranies per metric ton. (3.09 guar- 
anies=$@1, U. S. currency.) 

Of the foreign exchange received from an 
export sale, an amount equivalent to the 
basic export price will be retained by the 
Bank of Paraguay, which will reimburse the 
exporter in guaranies. Any foreign exchange 
beyond this amount may be used without 
conversion to guaranies. 

This is the first time that a basic export 
price has been established for essence of 
lignum vitae. Inasmuch as it is selling at 
about $2,780 (U.S. currency) per metric ton, 
local exporters are not burdened by the basic 
export price. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Italian exports of all fabrics, including 
those of cotton, wool, silk, and synthetic 
fibers, in the first 8 months of 1949, exceeded 
those in the corresponding period of 1948, 
according to provisional statistics. Yarn ex- 
ports, except cotton yarn, in the first 8 
months of 1949 were well below the like 
period of 1948. Following the devaluation of 
the pound sterling in September, textile 
exports were reduced still further 

Imports of raw cotton, wool and rags for 
the 8-month period of 1949 were considerably 
greater than in the like period of 1948 but 
jute imports remained equal to the previous 
levels. 


Italian Exports of Textiles and Fibers, 
January 1 bo August 31, 1948 and 1949 


[In metr 
Janu t 
(ug 
Con 1 
14s 44 

Hemp and hemp tow 15,475 41, 053 
Hemp yarns 2 UK2 9 315 
Cotton thread 1,142 1,135 
Cotton yarns 19, 93 24,806 
Cotton fabrics 7, lft 13,445 
Wool yarns 2, 427 1,673 
Wool fabrics 4,011 5, W21 
Silk, raw 1,120 i) 
Silk, fabrics ti} 340) 
Silk and mixed fabric 13 0) 
Synthetic fibers 21, 861 13. 025 
Synthetic and fiber waste 5 SI} 1, 922 
Synthetic fiber fabrics 616 6, 431 
Synthetic fibers and mixed fabric 1, 202 1,048 

Industry sources indicate that this figure may be too 
high. 

Source: Central Institute of Stat 


Italian Imports of Fibers and Waste 
January 1 to August 31, 1948 and 1949 , 


[In metric tons] 


January 1 to 
August 31 
Commodity 

194s 1949 
Jute, raw and combed 16, 062 3, 418 
Cotton 8S, 70 143. 559 
Wool, greasy 10), 665 43, 306 
Wool, washed 6, 126 7, 940 
Wool, waste 1,613 | 3, 304 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics 


Imports and exports of fibers, waste, and 
textiles in the periods January 1 to August 
31, 1948 and 1949, are shown in the accom- 
panying tables. 


Cotton and Products 


SupPLy SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Belgian stocks of cotton on August 1, 1948, 
were estimated at 27,096 gross metric tons. 
Imports of raw cotton in the period August 
1, 1948, through July 31, 1949, totaled 74,385 
tons, and of waste, 5,587 tons. Of the total 
supplies on August 1, 1948, plus imports (107, 
068 tons), 84,155 tons were consumed and 
4,817 tons were exported in the 1948-49 
period, leaving stocks on July 31, 1949, of 
18,096 gross metric tons. 

Of the total supplies (including imports) 
of 119,509 metric tons on August 1, 1947, con- 
sumption amounted to 91,769 tons, and ex- 
ports, 644 tons, leaving stocks on July 31, 
1948, of 27,096 tons. This was 9,000 tons more 
than in the 1948-49 year 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, SyYRIA 


Cotton production in Syria has been 
estimated at 13,000 metric tons in 1949 com- 
pared with 6,000 tons in 1948. Plantings in 
the northern areas of Syria were increased 
in 1949 and the crop was introduced into the 
south where output is expected to be in- 
creased to supply Damascus textile mills 

Based on Government estimates of 200 
kilograms of cotton per spindle per year, 
the maximum annual rate of consumption 
of mills now in operation is 10,500 tons for 
Syria, and 9,400 tons for Lebanon. Actual 
consumption of ginned cotton from January 
through the middle of October 1949 was esti- 
mated by the trade to be at the rate of only 
10,000 to 14,000 tons—far below capacity. 
This drop is attributed to interferences with 
normal export trade, depressed internal busi- 
ness conditions, and foreign competition 


Synthetic Fibers 
SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


The rayon-weaving factory in Bolivia pro- 
duced approximately 800,000 linear yeards of 
rayon piece goods during the first 9 months 
of 1949, indicating that 1949 total produc- 
tion probably will be slightly more than 
1,000,000 linear yards. This will be approxi- 
mately 17 percent less than the 1,253,000 
yards produced in 1948. The drop was at- 
tributed to the shortage of foreign exchange 
with which to import rayon fiber 

According to estimates, Bolivia consumes 
approximately 1,500,000 linear yards of rayon 
piece goods of all types each year. Because 
of the drop in production and anticipated 
difficulties in importing rayon piece goods 
and in purchasing raw materials, chemicals, 
and spare parts for machinery, a local searcity 
of rayon piece goods in coming years 1s 
anticipated. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Wool and Products 


SupPLY SITUATION IMPROVED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sheep numbers in Czechoslovakia have 
increased substantially since the low point 
prought about by the drought in 1947. The 
number reported by the State Statistical Of- 
fice on January 1, 1949, was 458,693 head 
(including lambs) or 72,443 head more than 
on January 1, 1948, representing an increase 
of about 18 percent. By July 1, 1949, the 
number was said to have further increased 
to about 606,000 head compared with ap- 
proximately 496,000 head on July 1, 1948. 

Wool-yarn output in Czechoslovakia, 
which gives a good indication of wool con- 
sumption, was Officially reported at 26,085 
metric tons in the period January-September 
1949. 

From all indications, Czechoslovakia has 
been able to obtain sufficient quantities of 
wool for 1950. An announcement was made 
in October that negotiations had been con- 
cluded with the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia for a credit, for the purchase of 
wool, amounting to 1,000,000 pounds sterling. 
This is double the amount of credit obtained 
from the same source in 1948. Wool will 
be imported from other countries also, under 
trade agreements. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, ETHIOPIA 


Production of wool for commercial pur- 
poses in Ethiopia in the perlod January 
October 15, 1949, has been estimated at 4,000 
kilograms. No raw wool was imported dur- 
ing this period. Except for 750 kilograms, 
all domestic output was consumed in house- 
hold industry. Production of raw wool in 
1950 is not expected to exceed 5,000 kilograms. 

It does not seem likely that Ethiopia will 
be able to export raw wool for some years to 
come. The economy of the country does not 
depend on wool as a basic source of Cloth. 
The number of sheep and goats in Ethiopia 
is estimated at 20,000,000 head, but these 
animals contribute skins rather than wool. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN 1949, SyRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Severe frosts in the first 2 months of 1949 
reportedly reduced sheep herds in Syria by 
35 percent and in Lebanon by 25 percent. 
Production of raw wool, consequently, is ex- 
pected to be considerably lower in 1949 than 
for 1948. For this reason, and because of 
continuing demand from the United States 
and Italy for Lebanese-Syrian wool, prices 
of pulled wool rose steadily during the first 
9 months of 1949 and are expected to con- 
tinue to rise. The Lebanese Government is 
limiting the slaughter of sheep in order to 
maintain wool production at highest possible 
levels. According to an unofficial estimate, 
pulled wool output in 1949 is estimated at 
about 500 metric tons and of clipped wool, 
30 metric tons, compared with 550 tons and 
40 tons, respectively, in 1948 

Consular invoices indicate that 3,222 tons 
of wool were exported from Beirut in the 
first 9 months of 1949. Because Beirut is a 
free port and transit zone, much of the wool 
produced in Iraq and Syria is invoiced there; 
quantities indicated on consular invoices gen- 
erally exceed exports from Lebanon. 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Wool consumption in Norway in the first 
7 months of 1949 totaled 3,096 metric tons, 
of which 1,998 tons was imported wool, 1,068 
was Norwegian wool, and 30 tons was taken 
from stocks 

Imports in the January—July period of 1949 
totaled 2,028 metric tons. Australia supplied 
the greatest amount, 722 tons, closely fol- 
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lowed by New Zealand with 708 tons, and 
the United Kingdom with 435 tons. Other 
countries furnished the remainder. Imports 
of wool in all of 1948 totaled 3,480 tons, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand, 
in that order of importance, were the largest 
suppliers. Between 6 and 7 percent of the 
January—July 1949 imports were of un- 
washed wool; the remainder was of washed, 
bleached, or dyed wool. Inasmuch as wool 
is considered a byproduct in Norway no large 
increase in production over the next few 
years is anticipated. An increase in wool 
imports, from 3,000 tons on a clean basis in 
1948-49 to 5,300 tons in 1952-53, however, 
is expected. 

Textiles continue scarce in Norway, and 
mills have been finding it easy to market 
their products at favorable prices. 


EXPORTS OF BLACKFACE WOOL, SCOTLAND 


Italy has been by far the largest importer 
of Scotch blackface wool during the past 
few years, only small amounts having been 
shipped elsewhere. Exports to Italy in 1948 
were estimated at 3,500,000 pounds, this wool 
being mostly of a coarse type suitable for 
mattresses and bedding. Approximately 
8,000,000 pounds was used in the home mar- 
ket in 1948. 

Declared exports of blackface wool (fleece 
and skin) to the United States from Scot- 
land in the period January 1, to September 
30, 1949, totaled 240,381 pounds, as compared 
with 267,326 pounds in the like period of 
1948. 

The total yield of the 1949 clip of Scotch 
blackface wool was expected to realize be- 
tween 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 pounds, in 
which case, between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
pounds would be available for sale between 
November 1949 and June 1950. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX AND HEMP PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TION, AND IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


The area devoted to flax and hemp in 1949 
in Sweden totals 6,001 hectares as compared 
with 5,679 hectares in 1948, but the 1949 
yields of flax fiber per hectare are estimated 
to be somewhat lower because of cool, dry 
weather during part of the summer. The 
1949 output of fiber and tow has been esti- 
mated at 2,000 and 1,200 tons for flax and 
hemp, respectively, compared with 1,979 tons 
and 1,200 tons, respectively, in 1948. 

Consumption has been estimated at about 
3,000 tons of flax fiber and tow a year, about 
one-third of which is imported. Domestic 
production of flax fiber covers approximately 
45 percent of requirements of the special flax 
spinneries. Requirements of soft hemp fiber 
and tow are estimated at about 1,200 tons 
yearly, practically all being produced locally. 

Imports of flax fiber in the period January— 
June 1949 totaled 547 tons and of hemp fiber, 
879 tons. Such imports in the full year of 
1948 totaled 845 tons and 2,156 tons, 
respectively. 


CHILEAN EXPORTS OF HEMP AND FLAX 


Hemp-fiber exports from Chile in the first 
8 months of 1949 amounted to 691 metric 
tons, compared with 1,388 tons in the like 
period of 1948—a decline of more than 50 
percent. Argentina and Austria were the 
chief purchasers in the 1949 period. Exports 
of hemp tow also were lower in the 1949 
period than in 1948 (115 tons compared with 
145 tons in the two periods, respectively). 
However, the United Kingdom was the larg- 
est user of hemp tow in the 1949 period. 

Shipments of hemp yarns and threads 
dropped to only 19 tons in the January 
August 1949 period from 176 tons in the like 


period of 1948. The very great difference was 
attributed to the fact that the United States 
dropped out entirely as a buyer. In 1948, the 
United States was the most important pur- 
chaser. 

Exports of flax fiber and other flax products 
in the first 8 months of 1949 totaled a little 
over 401 metric tons, an increase of 45 per- 
cent over the 277 tons exported in the like 
period of 1948. The United Kingdom was 
by far the largest buyer, followed by Brazil, 
in 1949. 


Wearing Apparel 
FELT-HaT Exports, ITALY 


Italian exports of wool-felt hats totaled 
162,843 kilograms and of hair-felt hats, 19,490 
kilograms in the period January—June 1949, 
compared with 94,057 and 22,257 kilograms, 
respectively, in the like period of 1948. 
Exports of men’s and women’s felt hats in 
the two periods, by units, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

Shipments of women’s wool-felt hats and 
hair-felt hats increased appreciably in the 
1949 period over 1948 but exports of men’s 
wool- and hair-felt hats in the January-— 
June 1949 period decreased slightly from the 
amounts shipped in 1948. The 1949 and 
1950 exports to the United States are ex- 
pected to show an increase because of the 
new rate of exchange. (The lira-dollar rate 
of exchange has been changed from 575 to 
633 lire to the dollar.) 


Italian Exports of Men’s and Women’s 
Felt Hats in the January-June Periods, 
1948 and 1949 


January 1 to June 30 
Commodity --—-- —— 
1948 1949 


Number | Number 


Men’s wool-felt hats___.- 235, 702 215, 064 
Men’s hair-felt hats ‘ 435, 870 328,914 
Women’s wool-felt hats: 
Not decorated._- 8,815 36, 406 
Decorated 7, 605 15, 069 
Women’s hair-felt hats: 
Not decorated . 21, 434 78, 061 
Decorated ; 1, 531 18, 116 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


ITALY’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The Central Statistical Institute forecasts 
the Italian 1949 tobacco crop at about 139,- 
100,000 pounds, 15 percent less than its first 
estimate for the 1948 crop of 146,800,000 
pounds. The drop is attributed to a decline 
in the area planted, to extremely dry weather 
throughout Italy, and to heavy hail damage 
in the northern area during the growing pe- 
riod. 

During the current season 141,160 acres 
were planted to tobacco, 1.7 percent less than 
in 1948. The Tobacco Monopoly is reported 
to have refused to renew licenses for growers 
who planted more than 20 percent of their 
acreage to unapproved varieties last year 
(less than 20 percent for second offenders) 
or who exceeded their acreage quotas during 
the past 2 years. 

In the first 6 months of 1949 Italy im- 
ported 6,268,000 pounds of leaf tobacco, only 
32 percent as much as in the first half of 
1948. Imports from Yugoslavia and Turkey 
declined from 4,810,000 pounds to only 29,- 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Pakistan and Denmark Sign 
Bilateral Air Agreement 


A bilateral Air Transport Agreement be- 
tween the Government of Pakistan and the 
Government of Denmark was signed in 
Karachi on November 9, 1949, according to 
the U. S. Embassy at Karachi. 

The Pakistan-Denmark agreement provides 
for the exercise of traffic rights by the desig- 
nated air lines of each country in the terri- 
tory of the other on routes agreed to on a 
reciprocal basis. 

The American Embassy reports further that 
this agreement is modeled exactly after the 
Pakistan-Swedish agreement concluded in 
May 1948, except for routing. 


Ship Service From Norfolk 
To East Venezuelan Ports 


Resumption of service by the Alcoa Steam- 
ship Service from Norfolk, Virginia, to 
Guanta, Venezuela, was reported in FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY on November 28. The 
American Embassy at Caracas, Venezuela, is 
now informed that this service, leaving from 
Norfolk every 3 weeks, starting on October 
29, will include regular calls at Caripito, 
Venezuela, in addition to the port mentioned 
above, and calls at Puerto Sucre when there 
is sufficient cargo to warrant such a measure. 
Furthermore, cargo will be accepted for the 
eastern Venezuelan ports of Porlamar. 
Carupano, Guiria, and Ciudad Bolivar on 
through bills of lading, with transshipment 
arranged by the company without addi- 
tional charges. 


Venezuela Authorizes CAVE 
To Open Service To Europe 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communcia- 
tions has authorized Compania Anonima 
Viajes Expresos (CAVE) to initiate a 
scheduled passenger air service from 
Caracas to Madrid, Paris, and Rome, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the American 
Embassy at Caracas. It was reported further 
that 52-passenger DC-4’s will be used, and 
that the personnel will be both Venezuelan 
and foreign, the latter having long experience 
in international air transport. CAVE is said 
to have organized an international division 
to operate this service, which is scheduled to 
be started in December 1949 e 


Dominican Air Line To Provide 
Cargo Service To Venezuela 


By resolution published in the Official Ga- 
zette of November 9, 1949, the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Communications authorized the 
Compafia Dominicana de Aviacion, C. por A., 
of Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, t 
operate three cargo flights weekly to Mai- 
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quetia carrying meat, fruits, and foodstuffs 
The permit is of 3 months’ duration. C—46 
aircraft will be used. 

The resolution further states that the per- 
mit is subject to renewal or cancellation 
without recourse. The air line is not en- 
titled to make diplomatic representations in 
connection with questions or controversies 
which may arise between it and the Vene- 
zuelan Government. 


Spain’s Hydroelectric Power 
Output Hampered by Drought 


Drought is again severely hampering 
Spain’s hydroelectric power production 
Except for heavy precipitation on the north- 
ern border, there has been no rain since 
early in October. Reservoirs hold only 7 
percent of maximum storable hydroelectric 








potential. This is about 40 percent below 
the corresponding period last year when the 
shortage was considered acute. Daytime 
power is available in the Central Levante 
region only 1 day a week, and it is likewise 
restricted in other areas 


International Postal Reply 
Coupons Again Sold in Japan 


International Postal Reply Coupons will 
be placed on sale at all larger Japanese post- 
offices, according to the Public Information 
Office, General Headquarters (U.S.), Far East 
Command, Tokyo 

This will mark the resumption of another 
service which had not been available in 
Japan since the war's end The use of these 
coupons will enable persons in Japan to fur- 
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the remaining 33 were hydroelectric. 


production of energy. 


by municipally owned plants. 


hours, almost wholly for their own use. 


-o 


consumed by public waterworks, 


Punjab 5. 


tion averaged less than 1 kilowatt-hour. 


Previnees, and 11 percent in Madras. 





According to a recent report issued by 


Production of electric energy in the Indian 
source, increased 12.3 percent over the preceding year. The country’s installed generat 
ing capacity of approximately 1,400,000 kilowatts, however, increased only 3. percent 
over 1947, thereby indicating that the increased production was accounted for by longer 
hours of work in electrical plants and a better load factor as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The total energy produced in 1948 amounted to 4,575,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Slightly more than 63 percent of the electricity produced in 1948 was generated by 
company-owned stations; 36 percent by Government-owned plants, and less than | percent 


consumed by all other classes of consumers combined 


38. West Bengal 37, Travancore State 18, 


Electric Power Situation in India, 1918 


the Central Electricity Commission of India 
(GOI). in 1948, 363 separate generating stations supplied the electric energy consumed 
in the country’s various States and Provinces. 


Of the total number of power plants men 


tioned, 265 were operated by Diesel oil, 65 were steam-powered, using coal as fuel, and 
However, the last-named contributed more than 
half of the electric energy produced in the country that year, or 51.9 percent, and the 
steam plants produced 44.7 percent. The majority of the generating stations were small 


oil-burning power plants, which accounted for only 3.4 percent of the year’s total 


Union in 1948, according to the above 


! 


In addition to the production of electricity by India’s publie-utility plants, plants 
operated by large industrial concerns generated approximately 1,150,000,000  kilowatt- 
This amount was further supplemented by 
| 324,000,000 kilowatt-hours purchased from the public-utility undertakings of the country. 

Among India’s major industries, the textile industry consumed electric energy to the 
extent of 1.078.000.000 kilowatt-hours, while the iron and steel, jute, and cement industries 
together consumed approximately 970,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Phe consumption of electricity for industrial purposes was roughly twice the amount 


Domestic users accounted for 11 


percent of the total consumed: 6.3 percent was used for commercial lighting, heating, and 
cooking: 7.9 percent for traction purposes: 


Irrigation 5.3 percent: and 4.7 percent was 


The comparative per capita consumption in kilowatt-hours during 1948, calculated on 
the basis of the 1941 census in India’s Provinces and States, was approximately as follows: 
Delhi Province 96, Bombay 49, Mysore State 
Cochin State 8, Madras Province 8, Ajmer-Merwawa 7, United Provinces 6, and East 
In the other Provinces and States, the per capita consumption was less than 
> kilowatt-hours, with the exception of Assam and Orissa, where the per capita consump 


The percentage ot elec trical energy used for irrigational purposes in 1948, when con 
sidered in relation to the country’s total sales of energy, was 15 percent in the United 
These figures were the highest for all of India. 
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Travel Vistas and Opportunities 


Facilities, Requirements, Promotional 
Activities 








Austria To Rebuild Hotels 


Reconstruction of hotels and other public 
lodgings in Austria, necessary to increase and 
encourage tourist traffic, has been allocated 
15,000,000 schillings ($1,500,000) from the 
Austrian counterpart fund Release of a 
total of 388,000,000 schillings ($38,800,000) 
of counterpart funds, including the alloca- 
tion for hotel reconstruction, was announced 
recently by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 


Travelers Now Permitted To 
Bring Cars to Israel Tax- 
and Duty-lree 


The Israel Government has announced that 
tourists may now bring their cars to Israel 
free of duty or tax, reports the American Em- 
bassy at Tel-Aviv. Travelers obtaining an 
International Driving License in their coun- 
try prior to departure will be permitted to 
drive in Israel within 1 year after issuance of 
such licens¢ This new procedure complies 
with the international agreement concluded 
in Geneva August 1949 by 34 countries 


More U. S. Tourists 
Visit Denmark 


A general easing of travel restrictions, 
availability of currency for travel and an 
energetic tourist-promotion campaign aided 
in attracting 203,010 visitors to Denmark in 
the period January-August 1949 (far ex- 
ceeding expectations), says the U. S. Embassy 
at Copenhagen 

A striking development was the arrival of 
17,880 United States visitors in the period 
cited—60 percent over the comparable 
months of 1948. The average of 4.4 days’ 
stay in Denmark for each United States 
visitor was about a day less than in 1948 
Denmark's National Budget for 1949 shows 
that 10,000,000 crowns (about $1,400,000) is 
expected to be derived from dollar-area 
tourist trade 

The hotel business is among Denmark's 
leading foreign-exchange producers. Dan- 
ish authorities are sympathetic to efforts be- 
ing made to expand present hotel accommo- 
ulons, now a serious bottleneck. Hotel rep- 
resentatives report that about 4,000,000 
crowns is needed for new construction, im- 
provements, and modernization sufficient and 
Satisfactory to accommodate the increased 
traffic expected as the result of an intensified 
tourism-promotion campaign 

An agreement has been reached between 
the Central Association of Danish Hotels and 
the Price Control Board whereby 75 percent 
of accommodations in tourist-type hotels will 
be reserved for foreign tourists until June 1 
each year. The agreement stipulates that 
price rises will be allowed for hotels which 
conform to a set minimum standard of lux- 
ury, which reserve 75 percent of their space 
for tourists, and which actually accommodate 
tourists in at least 50 percent of their space 
during the summer months. 

Tourist expenditures in Denmark are said 
to be divided as follows: 23 percent for hotels, 
47 percent for restaurants, 6 percent for 
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theaters and entertainment, 13 percent for 
purchases, and 11 percent for other expenses. 
Estimates indicate that for each 12 crowns 
paid to hotels, 38 crowns is paid to other busi- 
nesses. Lack of sufficient hotels, it is said, 
causes loss not only of the hotel’s share of 
the tourist expenditures, but of the other 
38 crowns also. 

Particular emphasis is being placed on at- 
tracting tourists during the off-season (Octo- 
ber 1 to June 1) in an effort to distribute 
more evenly throughout the year the flow of 
visitors, and to alleviate the customary tour- 
ist congestion in July and August. 

(Fifty percent more Americans visited Den- 
mark in October 1949 than in the same month 
of 1948.) 

Special-interest tours are being arranged 
for veterinarians, architects, archeologists, so- 
cial-welfare workers, and other groups. The 
Danish National Travel Association expects 
to spend from $15,000 to $20,000 in the Unit- 
ed States during 1950 to advertise its tourist 
program. Paris will also be a center of Dan- 
ish tourist advertising directed at Americans, 
since Danish estimates indicate that 90 per- 
cent of all Americans traveling abroad Visit 
that city. 


Cuba Seeks Loan 
To Aid Tourism 


The President of Cuba, reports the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Habana, has requested au- 
thorization from the Cuban Congress to con- 
tract a loan up to 200,000,000 pesos which, 
among other propects of public works, would 
provide for extensive development of the 
Cuban travel plant. This would mean reali- 
zation of long-standing plans for the con- 
struction of a new airport, hotels, and other 
tourist facilities in a presently underdevel- 
oped area at Casablanca and Regla, located 
across the bay from Habana with easy access 
to that city. 


American Tourists Visiting 
Britian Set New Record 


The first 9 months of 1949, reports the 
American Embassy at London, brought 84,990 
American tourists to the United Kingdom. 
In September there were 9,967 visitors in 
Britain from the United States, an increase 
of 30 percent over the same month of 1948. 
The estimated total of American tourists in 
Great Britain for 1949 is 135,000, and the 
earnings from the United States for 1949 are 
expected to reach $70,000,000. One of the 
important factors causing the increase in 
September was the devaluation of the pound. 

Plans are being formulated to give future 
travelers more attractive accommodations. 
Under the Personal Export Scheme, which 
permits visitors to buy goods without paying 
a purchase tax, visitors purchased in the 
4-month summer period merchandise to the 
value of £750,000. Clothing accounted for 
78 percent of this expenditure. 


Trieste Regulations Eased 
r 


United States citizens, and those of ERP 
countries who visit Trieste, no longer need a 


military permit to enter the Free Territory, 
says ECA’s Paris office. Such visitors must 
simply undergo a passport check. 


New Travel-Document 
Authority in Berlin 


The sole document authority in the western 
sectors of Berlin, for the issuance of neces- 
sary travel documents required by all per- 
sons engaged in international travel, is, as of 
November 14, the Berlin Branch Office of the 
Combined Travel Board, Office of the High 
Commissioner for Germany, the latter office 
reports. 

The Combined Travel Board, Berlin Branch 
Office, comprising French, British and 
United States representatives, and located at 
2 Corrensplatz, Berlin-Dahlem, will be open 
Monday through Friday 8 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., 
and on Saturdays 8:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. 

The British suboffice, formerly at 7/8 Uh- 
landstrasse, Charlottenburg, will cease opera- 
tions at that address on November 10. 


Americans in England 
Spend $400 Each 


Americans visiting in England this year 
spent an average of approximately $400, ac- 
cording to estimates of the British Travel 
Association. Distribution of the average 
expenditures was $140 on hotels and meals, 
$80 for travel in England, $80 for tweeds and 
tartans from Scotland and other merchan- 
dise, and $60 for drinks, taxis, and books, and 
$40 for entertainment. 


New Hotel in Haiti Soon 


The American Embassy at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, has reported that the Haitian Govern- 
ment, devoting much time to planning for a 
Bicentennial Exposition, has approved a con- 
tract with an American syndicate for the 
construction and operation of a gambling 
casino within the Exposition’s area. Tourists 
will be accommodated in a 100-room hotel, 
also to be situated within the Exposition 
area, construction of which has begun. 


Bombay Regional Tourist 
Office Planned 


Immediate establishment of a regional of- 
fice in Bombay to deal with tourist traffic 
problems has been recommended by the 
Tourist Traffic Advisory Committee of India, 
says the American Consulate General at 
Bombay. As part of the Government's plans 
for the organization of tourist traffic, the 
regional office will keep in touch with local 
tourist agencies, Provincial governments, and 
tranportation officials. Advice on hotels, 
places of interest, as well as assistance of a 
general nature will be provided by the office. 


Tourism Big Dollar 
Earner for Ireland 


Any immediate and substantial increase in 
Ireland’s dollar earnings must be based on 


the tourist industry, Ireland’s Minister of 
Commerce and Industry told the annual 
meeting of the Irish Tourist Association Oc- 
tober 20. ‘“‘Those engaged in the industry,” 
said Mr. Morrissey, “have the opportunity 
and resources to build up tourism so that it 
can be relied upon to make a valuable and 
lasting contribution to our people’s well-be- 
ing.” 

Other speakers emphasized the opportu- 
nity for tourist development offered by deval- 
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uation, the need for more hotels in Ireland, 
and suggested that a Ministry for Tourism 
should be established in the Government. 


Great public interest was stirred by this 
year’s meeting, according to the U. S. Lega- 
tion at Dublin. Discussion of the tourist 
industry has been widespread since the visit 
to Ireland last June of Col. T. J. Pozzy, Chief 
of the ECA Travel Development Section, OSR, 
Paris. Col. Pozzy spent 10 days touring the 
country, talking to hotel managers and 
others employed in the tourist trade. 


Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce Sponsors Tour 


A Philippine-Far Eastern-Hawaiian Tour, 
“a first step in good-neighbor relations,” is 
being sponsored by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce. The tour leaves Seattle January 
16, 1950, and provides five days in Hawaii, a 
week in Manila, a possible stop in Hong Kong, 
and a week in Japan. 


Mexico Plans New Tourist 
Bureau; “Record Year” Seen 


Moving to develop further the Mexican 
tourist industry, President Aleman on Octo- 
ber 28 submitted to the Mexican Congress 
for approval a bill creating a Direccion Gen- 
eral de Turismo (General Tourist Bureau) 
under the direction of the Ministry of In- 
terior, reports the U. S. Embassy at Mexico 
City. 

The new Touist Bureau would function to 
promote all measures aimed at the develop- 
ment of national and international tourism, 
to foster the creation of private tourist or- 
ganizations, to intercede with competent au- 
thorities to order the reconstruction and 
preservation of Mexico's artistic monuments, 
to promote the building of hotels, and to 
make a general register of hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, and tourist camps (to 
be under its supervision to prevent exploita- 
tion of the tourist). Fees for hotels and 
other tourist-catering organizations would 
be set by the Bureau. 

The Statistical Department of the Mexi- 
can Government has estimated that $184,- 
774,000 (1,057,373,000 pesos) was spent by 
tourists in Mexico during 1948. This, says 
the American Embassy at Mexico City, prob- 
ably includes money spent by business visi- 
tors and “border crossers.”” The figure is 
almost twice that reported for 1947. 

An average of 25,983 tourists per month 
entered the country during the first 8 
months of 1949. On this basis it is ex- 
pected that 1949 tourist entries will exceed 
those of all other years, including the 
292,000 reported during 1948. These figures 
do not include the business visitors and 
“border crossers’’ mentioned above. 

According to Mexico’s Statistical Depart- 
ment, media of transportation used by 1948's 
292,000 tourists were: automobile, 52.13 per- 
cent; airplane, 20.45 percent; railroad, 5.28 
percent; bus, 6.83 percent; ship, 0.18 percent; 
unclassified, 15.13 percent. 

Of the total tourists and transients who 
entered Mexico in 1948, 96.6 percent were 
from the United States and 3.4 percent from 
other countries. Visitors from Texas mum- 
bered 93,700, and 23,200 came from Cali- 
fornia. Nuevo Leon was given as the destina- 
tion of 45 percent of the tourists; 42 per- 
cent gave Mexico City. 





A Trinidad export item which has found 
a United States market is Rhyana wood, 
used in the manufacture of insecticides. It 
is being shipped in increasing quantities. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Proclamation Terminating 
Proclamation of Trade Agree- 
ment With Colombia 


In carrying out the exchange of notes ter- 
minating on December 1, 1949, the trade 
agreement with Colombia signed September 
13, 1935 (see State Department Press Release 
No. 800, Oct. 17, 1949), the President on No- 
vember 5, 1949, issued a proclamation ter- 
minating the proclamation of April 20, 1936, 
which proclaimed the trade agreement. 

The text of the proclamation of November 
5, 1949, is as follows: 


TERMINATION OF COLOMBIAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT PROCLAMATION 


PROCLAMATION 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas under the authority vested in him 
by section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended by the act of June 12, 1934, en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930” (48 Stat. 943), the President of the 
United States of America entered into a trade 
agreement with the President of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia on September 13, 1935 (49 


Stat. 3876), and proclaimed such trade agree- 
ment by proclamation dated April 20, 1936 
(49 Stat. 3875); and 

Whereas the Government of the Uniteg 
States of America has agreed with the Goy. 
ernment of the Republic of Colombia that 
the said trade agreement shall cease to be in 
force on and after December 1, 1949; and 

Whereas the said section 350 (a) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 authorizes the President 
to terminate in whole or in part any procla- 
mation carrying out a trade agreement en- 
tered into under such section: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Pres. 
ident of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
said section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, do hereby proclaim that the 
said proclamation dated April 20, 1936, shal 
terminate and cease to have effect at the 
close of November 30, 1949 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 5th 
day of November in the year of our Lord 1949, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and seventy- 


fourth. -_ 
- HARRY TRUMAN, 


By the President 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State 
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000 pounds, and those from the United States 
decreased from 6,250,000 pounds to 1,726,000 
pounds. 


Italy: trea Planted to Tobacco and Re 
spective Yield in 1948, bu Tupes 


Area Produc- 
' nted tion 
I’y 000 1.000 
. | ind 
Light tobacco for cigars, cigarettes 
ind cut tobacco a5. 0 86.7 
Dark tobacco for cigars. cigarettes 
ind cut tobacco 7.1 63. BT 
Tobacco for blending. 10.9 13. 106 
Snuff tobacco 9 - 
Tobacco for juic > 4 
Total 143.4 164, 077 
SouRCcE: Italian Central Institute of Statistics 


About 1,847,000 pounds of cigarettes were 
imported in the first half of 1949, two-thirds 
from the United States and the remainder 
from Switzerland—only half as many as were 
imported in the first half of 1948. Imports 
of tobacco extract totaled 179,000 pounds, 80 
percent more than in the corresponding 1948 
period. 

Exports of Italian leaf totaled 1,285,000 
pounds in the January-June period of 1949, 
more than five times as much as in the first 
half of 1948 and 86 percent more than during 
the entire year of 1948. Over two-thirds of 
the leaf exported went to the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and Finland, all new 
customers. 

Exports of tobacco stems totaled 1,976,000 
pounds in the first half of 1949, more than 
twice that of the corresponding period of 
1948. More than 80 percent was destined to 
the United States 


The Monopoly expects to export 16,400,000 
pounds of raw tobacco in 1949, about 40 per- 
cent of which will be destined to the 
U.S.S.R., against imports of 1,650,000 pounds 
for blending in high-quality cigarettes. The 
Netherlands is expected to take 3,100,000 
pounds and the French colonies 3,000,000 
pounds 

Sales of cigars and little cigars are steadily 
decreasing in favor of cigarettes, as shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Sales of Cigars, Little Cigars, and 
Cigarettes in Italy 
It 


The 1948 per capita consumption of to- 
bacco is estimated at 1.72 pounds, an in- 
crease of 18 percent over the prewar average. 

Use of native tobacco in the manufacture 
of Italian tobacco products rose from 28 
percent in the fiscal year 1913-14 and 19 
percent in 1920-21 to 94.8 percent in 1941. 
Production now seems to have reached a peak, 
and the use of native tobacco probably is 
as high, if not higher, than in 1941 

The State revenue on tobacco products is 
75 percent of the sale price less retailer's 
profit of 5.6 percent. Thus a package of 
Giubek cigarettes (20) which sell for 200 
lire (32 cents in U. S. currency) yields the 
Treasury 22.7 cents and the Monopoly 7.5 
cents. The latter must cover costs of tobacco, 
packaging, and labor Any net profit is 
turned over to the Monopoly at the end of 
the year. For the fiscal year 1947-48 it gave 
the State 11,657,000,000 lire, the equivalent 
of $18,651,000 in United States currency at 
the November 1949 exchange rate (625 lire 
$1 U.S. currency) 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Economic Studies and Activities 








“National Income Statistics of 
Various Countries, 1939- 
1947” 


The Statistical Office of the United Nations 
has issued a study entitled “National Income 
Statistics of Various Countries, 1939-1947” 
(New York; 147 pages; cloth $2.50, paper 
$1.50). The European Branch of the U. S&S. 
Office of International Trade discusses in the 
succeeding paragraphs, some of the salient 
features of this significant book. 

The development and publication of offi- 
cial statistics on national income is a com- 
paratively recent development for many 
countries. As the result of intensive eco- 
nomic and statistical research by private and 
governmental agencies in the past 20 years, 
the national-income statistic has become, for 
many purposes, the most important indi- 
cator of the total economy of a country. 
Considerable variation still exists, however, 
in the methods of computation used by the 
various nations issuing these statistics. 

The purpose of this United Nations study 
is to present the national-income data of 39 
countries for the period 1938-47 and to give 
a systematic account of the concepts and of 
the methods underlying these statistics. Ad- 
ditional material of supplementary value is 
included in the form of annotated appen- 
dixes. These appendixes provide (a) na- 
tional-income series of 49 countries for the 
period 1929-1947; (b) real-national-income 
statistics, i. e.. national income in constant 
prices of the period 1937-1938, for 10 coun- 
tries; and (c) a substantial bibliography. 

National-income statistics are subject to 
various limitations, some of which relate to 
the basis of their construction. Frequently 
reference is made to per capita income when 
comparing the standard of living of two 
countries. Such a comparison is valid statis- 
tically, if the methods of calculation are 
equivalent and if the same period of time 
is considered. Assuming a uniform method 
of calculation over a period of years, national 
income when expressed in terms of a base 
year serves as an indicator of a country's 
over-all economic change. This information 
may also be expressed as per capita income, 
taking into account population changes as 
well as comparison with a base year. 

Some of the effects of World War II and of 
the recovery in the first few years after the 
war are strikingly borne out by the real- 
national-income statistics of Austria and 
Italy. The real national income of Italy, 
which in 1945 was less than 60 percent of 
the 1938 level of 116,600,000,000 lire, slowly 
Increased to about 70 percent (81,200,000,000 
lire) in 1947. Real income per capita in 
1947, i. e., in terms of 1938 prices, was ap- 
proximately 1,800 lire, or 67 percent of the 
1938 level of 2,700 lire per capita. The pro- 
portionately sharper decline in per capita 
income as compared with the decline in the 
total national income is the result of a sub- 
Stantial population growth in Italy between 
1938 and 1947. The real national income of 
Austria in terms of 1937 prices was 6,000,000,- 
000 schillings in 1938 and 3,000,000,000 schil- 
lings in 1946, a decrease of 50 percent. Real 
income per capita in 1946 was about 430 
Schillings, or 48 percent of the 1938 level of 
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890 schillings per capita. Between 1938 and 
1946 the population of Austria grew about 
250,000. (Note: Foreign currencies should 
not be converted to dollar equivalents be- 
cause purchasing power in the country of 
income origin varies from the purchasing 
power of dollars in the United States.) Sim- 
ilar declines in real income occurred in a 
number of countries affected by the war. 
There are considerable variations of per 
capita income within as well as among the 
nations of the world. Agricultural areas 
that have large populations in relation to 
active resources are usually found at the 
lower end of the income scale. Industrial- 
ized regions generally have considerably 
higher per capita incomes than agricultural 
areas. Part of the variation in per capita 


income between industrialized and agricul- 
tural nations is more apparent than real. 
Many transactions that are recorded and 
enter the national-income account of the 
industrialized states are unaccounted for in 
agricultural countries. Rationalized book- 
keeping systems are more highly developed 
in industrial nations. 

National-income data attempt to represent 
the aggregate of all money-flows between the 
main sectors of an economy. Where the 
method of obtaining this aggregate statistic 
is suffiicently detailed, as in the case of the 
United States, it is possible to use these data 
for (1) projecting of certain government ex- 
penditures, (2) projecting of private invest- 
ment, (3) comparing total economic growth 
with specific sectors of the economy, (4) 
anticipating the flow of foreign trade, and 
(5) analyzing current economic conditions 
and projecting short-term trends. 

As more accurate methods are found to 
determine national income, it may be ex- 
pected also that the area of application will 
increase. From an international standpoint 
it is necessary to standardize these data 50 
that their utility will be worldwide. The 
United Nations Statistical Office has made 
an important contribution along these lines, 
and forthcoming studies by it will continue 
to strengthen this type of economic research. 
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nish foreign correspondents with postage for 
replies. 

Coupons will sell at 48 yen each and may 
be exchanged for postage in that country of 
any member nation of the Universal Postal 
Union. Each coupon is the equivalent of 
postage for a single-rate (20 grams or 1 
ounce in weight) letter transported by sur- 
face means. 


New U. S.-to-Israel Ship 
Passenger Service Opened 


With the arrival at Haifa on October 28 of 
the steamer LaGuardia, the American Export 
Lines inaugurated a new direct passenger 
service operating monthly between’ the 
United States and Israel. The LaGuardia, a 
vessel of 18,000 tons with a speed of 20 knots, 
can carry 9,000 tons of cargo in addition to 
609 passengers. The passage from New York 
to Haifa, or vice versa, is made in 14 days and 
includes stops at Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, 
and Piraeus. 


Transfer of Air Services 
Restricted in Venezuela 


By resolution published in the Official 
Gazette of November 9, 1949, the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Communications requires that 
its prior approval be obtained before any 
authorizations granted for. air-transport 
services may be transferred. However, au- 
thorizations derived from contracts for air 
services made with the National Executive 
are not subject to this resolution. 

According to the preamble of the reso- 
lution, the Government is interested in fur- 
thering the development of civil aviation, 
which can only be accomplished through 
healthy and regulated competition; therefore 
it is essential that the state know what use 
is being made of authorizations granted for 
air services. 


Transfer of any rights granted under a 
permit, without the previous consent of the 
Ministry of Communications, will not be 
recognized and the permit will be automati- 
cally canceled. This restriction applies to 
all authorizations now in effect, as well as 
those that may be granted in the future. 


Hungary Starts Short-Wave 
Foreign-Language Broadcasts 


Two Hungarian short-wave transmitters 
with a capacity of 2 kilowatts each were 
completed recently, according to Hungarian 
press reports, and broadcasting began on 
October 31, 1949. The press reports stated 
that one of the transmitters will broadcast 
on the 48-meter band while the other will 
operate on 30 meters and 30.5 meters. The 
new transmitters will broadcast foreign- 
language news reports during the early even- 
ing. 

The stations will broadcast in French at 
19:00 hours, in English at 22:30 hours, in 
Russian at 18:20 hours, and in German at 
20:20 and 21:30 hours; the early German- 
language program will be directed to Austria, 
while a later program is intended for Ger- 
many. 


Sondica Airport in Spain 
Opened To National Traffic 


The Spanish Official Bulletin of November 
13, 1949, contains an order of October 29, 
1949, opening “Sondica” airport at Bilbao to 
full national traffic and to international 
tourist traffic and technical landings of com- 
mercial aircraft. 

The field has one paved runway, can han- 
dle up to DC-4, has beacon and DF (Direction 
Finder). However, the field is located be- 
tween hills so that approach is possible only 
from the northwest, and in bad weather the 
field is quickly closed in. 





Sao Paulo capitalists (Brazil) have got to- 
gether to establish Brazil's first factory for 
industrialization of monazite sands, source of 
thorium and other vital metals. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Postwar Economy of 
Taiwan, a Crucial Are: 
of East Asia 

(Continued from p. 5) 


plicable to the harvest of the first rice 
crop during the summer of 1949 and 
with the intention of enforcing the pro. 
gram completely and throughout the 
island by the end of 1949. 

It was estimated that in the summer 
of 1949 there were 527,000 farmers in 
Taiwan, of whom 39 percent were tenant 
farmers and 28 percent were part owners 
of the land. Of the approximately 309. 
000 tenant farmers on the island, 298,388 
paid rent at the new rate following har- 
vest of the first rice crop in the summer 
of 1949, indicating the extent to which 
the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction had 
been implemented 


Fertilizer 

In addition to the problem of land 
rents, fertilizer procurement has been one 
of the primary agricultural problems in 
postwar Taiwan. No attempt was made 
by Japan to make the island self- 
sufficient in this respect, even though 
agricultural production is the backbone 
of Taiwan’s economy—possibly because 
it provided a market for fertilizers manu- 
factured in the Japanese home islands 
and the proceeds therefrom could be 
applied against the purchase of Taiwan’s 
agricultural surpluses. The costs of 
Japanese fertilizers were low, permitting 
extensive use by the farmers irrespective 
of the low prices obtained for farm 
produce. 

The postwar use of fertilizer has been 
severely restricted, first, because fertiliz- 
ers, particularly the nitrogenous type, 
have been in short supply throughout 
the world, and, secondly, because fer- 
tilizer prices have increased out of pro- 
portion to the prices now obtained for 
Taiwan’s agricultural products. It is es- 
timated that Taiwan's minimum require- 
ments of fertilizer are about 250,000 met- 
ric tons per year, divided as follows 


Metric tons 


Superphosphate 70, 000 
Calcium cyanamid 30, 000 
Ammonium sulphate 100, 000 
Bean cake 50, 000 

Total 250, 000 


In 1948 domestic fertilizer prcduction 
was estimated to consist of 28,300 metric 
tons of superphosphate and 10,000 tons of 
calcium cyanamid. In addition, ferti- 
lizer-manufacturing equipment supplied 
by UNRRA was to be installed during 
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1949, and production of cyanamid was 
expected to reach 30,000 tons per year. 
Although the Taiwan Provincial govern- 
ment and ECA are supplying substantial 
amounts of fertilizer for rice, shortages of 
fertilizer for other crops still remain. 


Industry Is Not Far Advanced 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT in Tai- 
wan, except for sugar mills and some 
light industry, has been very recent and 
has not progressed very far. The value 
of industrial production under Japanese 
rule amounted to 375,000,000 yen in 1937, 
the equivalent of US$107,962,500. Of 
this total, more than 70 percent repre- 
sented the output of the foodstuffs in- 
dustry, while production of chemicals, 
chiefly fertilizer, amounted to nearly 10 
percent, and metals, 3 percent. 

Under the Japanese administration of 
Taiwan, the large Japanese companies 
dominated trade and industry. Private 
Japanese capital, often in partnership 
with the government, controlled more 
than 90 percent of the industrial and 
mining enterprises. The relatively small 
amount of Taiwanese capital was con- 
centrated in trading concerns and small 
brokerage houses which collected prod- 
uce in the interior for the account of 
Japanese exporters. Aside from two iron 
works, the Taiwanese participation in 
industry was limited to small shops of 
20 workers or less producing simple man- 
ufactured goods for the domestic 
market or semimanufactures which 
were shipped to Japan 

After VJ-day, the Chinese Government 
assumed control of all utilities, monop- 
olies, and those industries and trading 
concerns containing Japanese interests. 
Like industries, formerly owned by a 
number of Japanese firms, were grouped 
into one organization or company, some- 
times composed of 100 or more in- 
dividual units. Thus, where there had 
been some measure of competition be- 
tween the various sugar, brick and tile, 
coal, chemical, metals, and food-process- 
ing industries, the newly formed organ- 
izations provided the~- National and 
Provincial governments with a virtually 
complete domination of Taiwan's econ- 
omy. 

The difficulties attendant upon any at- 
tempt at industrialization of the island 
stem from the fact that its nonagricul- 
tural resources are generally not impor- 
tant. Electric power is a_ possible 
exception, since the numerous streams 
provide a potential of 2,500,000 kilowatts. 
The island, however, has a firm power 
supply of approximately 130,000 kilo- 
watts at the present time. 

The industrialization program intro- 
duced by the Nationalist Government for 
Taiwan has been confined largely to the 
rehabilitation of the prewar industrial 
facilities which had been in many in- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Complied in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 


i erm “aes “ available 


Country Monetary uni Gates quotation 
1947 1948 1949 Nov. 30, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
Belgium Franc 0228 0228 . 0200 . 0200 
1 O199 
Canada Dollar: Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 . 9091 . 9091 
Free 9200 . 9169 | 9043 . 8894 
Ceylon Rupee 2. 2080 . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruns . 0201 0201 * 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086 . 2086 | * 1449 **_ 1449 
France (metropolitan Frane 0084 
Official 3.0049 A 

Free 3, 0032 *_ 0029 0029 
India Rupee 3016 4.3017 | *, 2082 2087 
Netherland Guilder . 3776 3767 . 2630 2629 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 3. 048 2. 7730 2. 7728 
Norway Krone 2016 2016 | *, 1402 | ** 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso | . 4973 . 4974 
Portugal Escudo 0403 . 0402 * 0349 0348 
South Africa Pound 4. 0074 4.0075 | 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta 0913 5 0913 
“traits Settlements Dollar 3261 . 3262 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 | *, 1933 ** 1933 
Switzerland Fran 2336 2336 2308 . 2324 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0286 4. 0313 2. 8009 2. 8007 


Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’ Account rate’ quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 
Based on quotations beginning October 11. Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the remainder of the 
month 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
‘Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 
Based on quotations through December 17 
*Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 
**(Juotation nominal 


NOTE On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 


their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quota 
tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of the devaluation 





stances severely damaged by Allied regime. It should be noted that in sev- 
bombing. Although plans have been de- eral instances the result was accom- 
veloped for the creation of new enter- plished at the expense of proper main- 
prises and the enlargement of existing tenance and repairs of existing equip- 
industrial production, nearly all of these ment. Table 2 shows the output of the 
have had to be suspended because of the principal manufactured goods during 
lack of foreign exchange necessary for 1936, the peak war years, and the post- 
their procurement. Notwithstanding the war period. 

lack of capital, the Nationalist Govern- Sugar refining is Taiwan’s largest in- 
ment has utilized existing facilities to dustry, production in prewar years aver- 
their capacity, and production of many aging about 900,000 metric tons. Most of 
industrial items has been brought back the mills, of which there are now about 
to, and in some cases has exceeded, the 35, are modern. The importance of the 
levels established under the Japanese sugar mills is increased because of the 


Tasie 2.—Taiwan: Industrial Production 


Peak veal 
Commodity 1936 during the 1946 1947 1948 
war 

Coal 1,000 tons 1, 744, 000 2, 800, 000 1, 049, 000 1, 308, 000 1, 649, 000 
Salt do 225, 000 493, 000 232, 000 164, 000 360, 000 
Coppel do 6, 915 6, 961 0 SOO 900 
Gold lroy ounces 82, 000 126, 000 0 7, 700 12, 200 
Aluminun 1,900 tons 200 12, 204 0 0 2, 500 
Cement do 1, 420, 000 3, 030, 000 97, 300 192, 600 235, 400 
Petroleum: 

Crude barrels 88, 000 160, 000 14, 000 36, 000 

Refined do Negligible 175, 000 700, 000 
Electric power 1.000 kw. h 497, 000 1, 066, 000 463, 000 566, 000 832, 000 


Sugar, refined 


1,000 tons 904, 000 1, 400, 000 30, 000 100, 000 268, 000 





Industrial alcohol 1,000 gallons 4, S00 19, 000 2, 700 1, 100 4, 900 
Chemical fertilizer 1,000 tons 19, 000 29, 400 4, 800 17, 200 38, 300 
Paper do 12, 400 23, 700 2 900 5, 400 6, 500 
Caustic da _do 4, 000 8, 300 950 3, 300 4,800 
Bleaching powder do n. a. 940 1, 670 2, 000 2, 800 
Hydrochloric acid do n. a 780 740 2, 200 3, 100 
Textiles 

Cotton varn do 127 540 410 {4 804 

Cotton cloth 1,000 yards 1, 800 2, 600 1, 850 3, 270 4, 480 
Gunny sacks thousands 6, OOO 8, 500 1, 300 1, 200 3, 000 
Fish eateh 2.000 tons 93, 000 129, 000 51, 500 59, 900 65, 700 


Al 





facilities for producing industrial alco- 
hol. Industrial alcohol has been mixed 
with gasoline in the ratio of 1 part of 
alcohol to 3 parts of gasoline for use as 


a fuel in motor vehicles. In view of the 
comparatively hight cost of Taiwan 
sugar, which has retarded exports, acre- 
age is being reduced, and it is reported 
that production during 1950-51 may not 
exceed 50 percent of the 1948-49 total. 

Taiwan has an annual coal-producing 
capacity of 3,000,000 metric tons, but be- 
cause of high costs, arising from primi- 
tive mining methods, foreign markets 
are limited. Production in 1949 is ex- 
pected to approximate the 1,649,000 met- 
ric tons produced in 1948, but because of 
the loss of the mainland market, ex- 
ports are not expected to be sufficient to 
dispose of the exportable surplus. 

The textile industry, which was neg- 
ligible under the Japanese occupation, 
has expanded considerably under the 
Nationalist Government. Cotton spin- 
dles, which numbered 20,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1947, increased to 70,000 by 
the end of 1948, chiefly as the result of 
the diversion of imports of new spindles 
from Shanghai to the island. Although 
shortages of raw cotton—requirements 
are estimated at 1,000 bales a month— 
may deter further increases in production 
of yarn and textiles, it should be noted 
that production of yarn in 1948 increased 
18 times over that in 1947, while produc- 
tion of cotton cloth showed an increase 
of 37 percent over 1947. It is reported 
that 5,000 spinning and weaving ma- 
chines were purchased in Japan and were 
to arrive in Taiwan by the end of 1949. 

The Kinkesaki copper mine, larger than 
any on the China mainland, has es- 
timated reserves of 42,000 metric tons 
of ore (metal content). However, mine 
machinery and equipment have deterior- 
ated, and it is reported that considerable 
expenditures for new equipment must be 
made if the 1948 production of 900 tons 
of metal is to be exceeded. 

In 1939, the Japanese established an 
experimental electric iron and steel fac- 
tory having a capacity of 1,500 tons of 
pig iron, 1,500 tons of ordinary steel, 
and 500 tons of special steel per year. 
Postwar production data, however, are 
not available, although it is reported 
that production of pig iron amounted to 
2,030 metric tons in 1947. Iron and steel 
products are perhaps Taiwan’s most 
pressing industrial requirements, espe- 
cially for the construction and repair of 
railroad facilities. Railroad facilities 
were never satisfactory, even according 
to Japanese standards, and these de- 
teriorated greatly during the war. 
Owing to the lack of any significant 
iron-ore reserves, iron ore has been im- 
ported in the past from Hainan Island, 
off the southern coast of Kwangtung 
Province. 
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Almost all of Taiwan’s machinery has 
had to be imported. However, one iron- 
works plant had 348 workers at the end 
of 1938 and produced sugar-plantation 
equipment, and other small plants pro- 
duced marine engines and machine tools. 
Postwar statistics of production of ma- 
chinery are not available. 

Taiwan imported cement in prewar 
days, but with the establishment of 
three cement plants in the late 1930's, 
production has become so large as to 
result in exportable surpluses. Cement 
is one of the island’s low-cost enterprises 
owing to the prevalence of raw mate- 
rials and efficient plants, and exports 
have been made to Hong Kong, where 
Taiwan cement has undersold the local 
product, and to the Philippines. 

Aluminum production of 2,500 metric 
tons during 1948 represented the high- 
est production in Taiwan, with the ex- 
ception of the war years. The source of 
Taiwan's bauxite during 1948 was south- 
ern Fukien Province, where high-grade 
deposits were found recently. With the 
Communist capture of that Province, 
the island’s source of supply was cut off, 
and efforts were being made in the fall 
of 1949 to obtain this mineral from 
Bintan Island, near Singapore. Some 
shipments of aluminum were made to 
the United States in 1948, but it is un- 
derstood that the high cost of the is- 
land’s production will preclude further 
shipments. 

Taiwan has very small reserves of 
crude oil. However, a refinery, having an 
annual capacity of from 4,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000 barrels, was established on the 
island by the Japanese during the Pacific 
war in order to treat oil brought from 
Indonesia. This plant was severely dam- 
aged by Allied bombing during the war 
and hence never got into production un- 
der the Japanese. It was repaired by the 
Chinese Government with the expecta- 
tion that it would refine crude oil for the 
Chinese mainland, thereby saving con- 
siderable foreign exchange which other- 
wise would have to be expended for im- 
ports of refined petroleum, upon which 
China is heavily dependent. With the 
loss of the mainland market, production 
is greater than domestic demand, and it 
appears that 1949 production may show 
a substantial decrease from the amount 
produced in 1948. During the past year 
and a half, ECA has supplied the refin- 
ery with its crude-oil requirements. 


Industrial Problem 


TAIWAN'S chief industrial problem lies 
in high costs of production. These in 
turn come from the obsolete and deteri- 
orated plants and equipment, from fail- 
ure to make adequate repairs to existing 
facilities, and partially from the attempt 
to maintain uneconomic enterprises 
which were originally established by the 


Japanese to minimize expenditures for 
imports from hard-currency countries, 
Taiwan has exportable surpluses of re. 
fined petroleum, sugar, coal, salt; anq it 
requires iron and steel products, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, raw cotton, and jute, some 
of which may be obtained by barter With 
other countries that lack foreign ex. 
change. 

But barter or a link system of exports 
and imports is cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient, and unless costs are reduced to the 
point where the island’s products are 
competitive in the world’s markets, 
Taiwan will not be in a position to real- 
ize the full development of its economic 
potential. 


Foreign Trade 


PRIOR TO THE WAR, Japan supplied 85 
percent of Taiwan’s imports, and took 
more than 90 percent of its exports. The 
United States was the only Western 
country that had any important share 
in Taiwan's trade. In 1937, Taiwan's 
total imports amounted to the equiva- 
lent of US$92,743,000, of which $80,000.- 
000 came from Japan, nearly $5,000,000 
from Manchuria, $2,000,000 from the 
Kwantung Leased Territory, and $845,- 
000 came from the United States. Many 
items of United States origin, however, 
came from Japan, where stocks were on 
hand and delivery could be made in a few 
days. The amount of American goods 
imported in this manner was not included 
in the foregoing statistics of imports 
from the United States. Exports in 1937 
amounted to the equivalent of $126,731,- 
000, of which $118,118,000 went to Japan, 
$1,848,000 to the United States, and 
$1,605,000 to China. 

Taiwan normally had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade derived chiefly from export 
surpluses of rice and sugar to Japan; 
however, its trade with the “non-yen 
bloc” showed an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance beginning in 1938 owing to a heavy 
decline in exports, and subsidies were in- 
troduced to encourage exports of tea, 
pineapples, and similar commodities to 
these countries. 

Taiwan had a very high rave of per 
capita trade in prewar years—being sur- 
passed in the Far East only by Malaya, 
and exceeding Japan Proper and Indo- 
china (which latter country had four 
times as much population). Since the 
island has a surplus of a number of basic 
commodities for export, it has been said 
that, even when Taiwanese have little 
cash income, they have enough to eat 
and a place of shelter. Because of this, 
the burden imposed upon Taiwan by an 
interruption or decline of its foreign 
trade is indirect rather than direct. If 
the island is no longer able to export, it 
will be unable to purchase such products 
as dried fish, wheat and flour, beverages, 
textiles, petroleum, metal manufactures, 
machinery, vehicles and vessels, fertiliz- 
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ers, and jute, formerly obtained with the 
proceeds from its exports of basic com- 
modities. It may be noted that Taiwan 
in the postwar period has become self- 
sufficient in some commodities formerly 
imported and has even developed export 
surpluses in cement and tobacco. How- 
ever, the island will continue to be heav- 
ily dependent upon imports of raw cot- 
ton, crude petroleum, jute, machinery, 
metal manufactures, and fertilizer for 
some years to come. 

The nature and extent of Taiwan's 
postwar foreign trade is not known, since 
China’s foreign-trade data do not show 
trade between the island and the main- 
land. It is believed, however, that con- 
siderable amounts of rice, sugar, and 
coal were shipped to the mainland dur- 
ing the 3-year period 1946-1948, since the 
sugar industry there was insufficient to 
care for domestic consumption, and cer- 
tain parts of China are traditionally de- 
pendent upon imports of rice. In 
addition, 72,000 metric tons of sugar and 
32.350 tons of salt were exported in 1948, 
chiefly to Japan, while 32,150 metric tons 
of cement were exported to the Philip- 
pines in that year. 

While foreign trade with countries 
other than China was restricted during 
the first three postwar years because of 
the absence of foreign exchange and the 
imposition of a severe import-licensing 
system, a substantial amount of un- 
recorded trade is understood to have 
been conducted with Japan, the Chinese 
mainland, and with Hong Kong. In ad- 
dition, several barter deals with Japan 
and Southeast Asian countries were con- 
summated. 

According to the foreign-trade data 
compiled by the Provincial government, 
which are believed to be fragmentary, 
exports during 1948 amounted to the 
equivalent of US$17,228,000, while im- 
ports amounted to $4,786,000, thus con- 
tinuing the prewar pattern of a favorable 
balance of trade. Declared exports to 
the United States, during 1948, as com- 
piled from consular invoices prepared in 
the American Consulate General in Tai- 
pei, amounted to US$1,728,179, which was 
virtually as large as the total value ex- 
ported in 1937. The principal items ex- 
ported to the United States were tea and 
tea waste, $1,040,000; canned pineapples, 
$293,370; bamboo poles, $243,066; and 
aluminum ingots valued at $86,453. 

The extent of Taiwan’s foreign trade 
during 1949 is not yet known; however, 
declared exports to the United States for 
the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 
$959,498, of which the principal com- 
Mmodities were: tea and tea waste, 
$415,698; canned pineapple, $202,027: 
bamboo poles, $120,611; citronella oil, 
$101,649; fish-liver oil, $32,310; and 
molybdenite concentrates, $32,259. Ad- 
ditionally, Taiwan's exports to Japan 
during the same period amounted to 
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Foreign Service Officers 
EDWARD B. LAWSON 


Edward B. Lawson, United States Minister 
to Iceland, was Counselor of Embassy ior 
Economic Affairs at Mexico City before going 
to his present post 
and before that was 
Counselor of Em- 
bassy for Economic 
Affairs at Ankara. 

A member of the 
foreign service of 
the Department of 
Commerce from 
1926 to 1939, Mr. 
Lawson served in 
the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic 
Commerce of the 
Departmentof 
Commerce in 
Washington, at Jo- 
hannesburgin 
1927-35 as Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner and later Trade 
Commissioner, as Trade Commissioner at 
London in 1935-37, and as Commercial At- 
taché at Prague from 1937 until 1939. In 
1938 he was a delegate to the twenty-fourth 
session of the International Institute of 
Statistics at Prague. 

When the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the 
Foreign Service of the United States in 1939, 
Mr. Lawson was commissioned a Foreign 
Service Officer and was assigned to the De- 
partment of State, and later was assigned to 
the Department of Commerce. He was Com- 
mercial Attaché at Managua from January 
1940 until February 1944, when he was trans- 
ferred to Ankara in the same capacity, be- 
comming Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs at Ankara in September 1945. 

Born at Newport, Tennessee, Mr. Lawson 
attended the public schools of Washington, 
D. C., received his B. S. and M. S. degrees 
from Georgetown University School of For- 
eign Service in 1924 and 1925, respectively. 
He served in the U. S. Army in 1918~—19. 
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US$10,707,000, of which sugar amounted 
to $9,464,000 and salt $1,049,000. 

Rising costs have hindered the export 
of tea, only 6,000 metric tons being ex- 
ported during the first 9 months of 1949, 
compared with 10,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Devaluation of 
the English pound is also reported as 
adversely affecting tea exports, with the 
cancellation of an order for 200 metric 
tons, because of resultant higher prices 
for the Taiwan product as compared with 
tea prices in devalued-currency countries. 

It is also reported that Taiwan recently 
has begun shipping coal to Korea, that 
arrangements are being made to import 
cotton textiles and other merchandise 
from Japan to the value of $2,000,000 in 
reciprocal trade, and that trucks and 
other items valued at $100,000 are to be 
obtained for 80 metric tons of derris root 
and 600,000 pounds of bananas. Nego- 
tiations were also under way to barter 
Taiwan rubber tires and coal for copra 
from Tainan Island. 

The foregoing statistics do not, of 
course, present the extent of Taiwan’s 
foreign trade, but indicate that a sizable 


trade, on either a cash or a barter basis, 
is in the making with Japan and other 
areas; and that high prices of some of the 
island’s commodities are a deterrent to 
their export—a factor that may be ac- 
centuated in view of the devaluation of 
the British pound. However, this diffi- 
culty may be alleviated by barter ar- 
rangements. 

Since the eastern seaboard of China is 
at present occupied by the Communists, 
the extent of Taiwan’s foreign trade with 
the mainland is questionable. High pro- 
duction costs, as well as shipping charges, 
may retard exports to Southeast Asia, 
where the island’s principal exports, rice 
and sugar, compete with low-cost pro- 
duction in this area. At the present 
time, therefore, it appears that Taiwan 
must look to Japan as the market for its 
exportable surpluses and as a source of 
supply for many of its critical imports 
until production costs can be reduced and 
peace and stability return to the Far 
East. 





Exports of Movie Films and 
Equipment Decrease 


United States exports of motion-picture 
films and equipment during the first ¥ 
months of 1949 were considerably less than 
those for the corresponding period of 1948, 
the Office of International Trade reports. 

Preliminary statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census reveal small gains in exports of 16- 
mm. films and equipment but substantial 
declines in all other classes. Exports of un- 
exposed, sensitized motion-picture film (raw 
stock) were some 30,000,000 linear feet less 
than those made during the first three quar- 
ters of 1948. Exports of exposed motion-pic- 
ture feature films were about 7 percent be- 
low the 1948 level. Dollar value of exports of 
motion-picture equipment amounted to $5,- 
941,494 during the first 9 months of 1949— 
more than 30 percent less than the January- 
September 1948 exports of $8,931,730. 

Exports of motion-picture film raw stock, 
including 35-mm., 16-mm., and 8-mm., 
amounted to 266,315,631 linear feet, valued at 
$4,674,483, during the first 9 months of 1949. 
During the same period in 1948, such exports 
totaled 307,152,431 linear feet, valued at $5,- 
230,229. This sharp decline was due largely 
to a drop of some 35,000,000 linear feet in the 
exports of 35-mm. raw-stock film. Small in- 
creases were registered in foreign shipments 
of 16-mm. and 8-mm. positive raw stock. 

Exports of motion-picture cameras of all 
sizes totaled 7,700 units, valued at $879,683, in 
the first 9 months of 1949. Of this total, 99 
were 35-mm. cameras, 3,795 were 16-mm., and 
3,806 were 8-mm. During January-Septem- 
ber 1948, a total of 12,438 motion-picture 
cameras, valued at $1,203,491, were exported. 
Foreign sales of motion-picture projectors of 
all types during the first 9 months of 1949 
amounted to 15,328 units, valued at $2,972,- 
459. These exports consisted of 1,882 stand- 
ard 35-mm. projectors, 3,044 silent 16-mm. 
projectors, 6,817 sound 16-mm. projectors, 
and 3,585 amateur 8-mm. projectors. A total 
of 21,212 projectors, valued at $4,141,492, were 
shipped abroad during the first 9 months of 
1948. 

Decreases in exports of all other motion- 
picture equipment, including sound equip- 
ment, arc lamps, and screens, took place dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1949 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1948. 
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The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 


Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. 


They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 


elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 

Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer's orders 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 


- * 
Fast Weekly Service 
To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. 


AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the nearest Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 a 
year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 cents, except 
extra-size Annua! Review (February) and National 
Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 
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